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Games Which Classify and Organize 
Your Pupils’ Knowledge 
By Our Helping Teacher, Mrs. Lottie M. Schneider 


BASEBALL GAME 
sased on Stories of South America 
Based on Told In Story How would u like to play baseball with 


Stories of South America? You look surprised 

! { ¢ I n which are writ irious, incredulous but, if you'll listen, you 
( ntioned it snall hear how this international game may bs 
Told In Story played by boys and girls of the United States 

ek ee a ee \ } 11 
*. Dalis 
vard Che bal will be the best questions each pupil 
rd He turns hi an ask, the nswers to wh may be found 
; er Stories of South America. Balls of poor 
y ( » | * a4 . nd ° ~ 
ty will not | ised, so the large, thought 
‘ ‘ ts He t ' ' . . 
estl d replace the small, meaning- 
lestions about him ss ones flere is one ball some one may use 
} \\'} + ] + 1 + ‘ | . 
e is What docs Ss inseription mean and. wher 
S DREW TACKSON w , . “ : el 
f 
wing whom | Here is good rubbe ill 
¢ rsation might « \\ 1s ibb« tree called Phe | 42 
\l 
Mans Tre 
Here is a ball of gold 
erous deed TI. hav Why is Peru called “The Emperor's Treasure 
Chest”: 
This one has a borrowed bit of our own 
il who 1s to answer.) patriotism woven into it 
Of what Chilean patriot has it been said 
Pups nu spared the life of a little bugler “First in War, first in Peace, first soldier 
wh W perched in a tree in. the first patriot of Chik 
a a The balls should be collected before class and 
i Tit 1 1 
be at hand ready for use. Sometimes we will use 
oa T) a, F tected hard balls which have been taken from maga 
) | $4 ) 4 i jookec 1 ‘ 
fines and refer to South America, or balls stored 

Punil Vou wot 1 leather cap, a cloak of awav in those notebook arsenals. 

hI ' oe ; | hict The team, of course, will have a pitcher who 

sty Dit DucksK!1 - S i igh | | | , Te , ; 
‘skin breeches and h will toss the ball to the catcher. If the boy at 

ts You had an iron face and the bat can answer it, he has made a good hit 
hawk . and can move to first base, but if he cannot 
answer the question, he is out and the catcher 

Boy ( I know! I am Andrew Jackson. tries to catch the ball. Then another boy takes 

the bat and so the game goes on. 

Thus t vaie progress mtil all the childre \s each new question is asked and answered 
have guessed their names. Not only is historical boys advance a base P 
| = , ; It's great sport to make a home run and watt 
knowledge out peor classified and organized : ' ; 

i the umpire Keep the score. 
by this vate but tne language ability oO! the P r] i] vd] h ive two or three nines im your 
hild is also developed school and vou will have great fun competing in 
his unique form of mental athletics. 





\ series of games has been arranged to review the material in FOLD IN STORY 
These games will emphasize every phase of the historical material presented and will 
acquaint the children with the authors from whose book selections have been used. 

Games, silent reading lessons, project lessons in history, and problem lessons in 
geography have been prepared on STORIES OF SOUTH AMERICA. 

\ series of lessons, based on THE YOUNG AMERICAN CITIZEN, showing 
rirls in the Junior Citizens Club meet the community civic problems 1s 
ready for distribution to teachers interested in this line of work. The first topic, “// 
the Junior Citizens Club Launched a Campaign on Health,” is a vital one. 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY : Richmond, Va. 
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Aldine Reading Meth« 


BOOKS 


Aldine Primer 


Aldine Readers—Book One, or First Reader 
Aldine Readers—Book Two, or Second Reader 


Learning to Read 


A Manual for Teachers using the 
Aldine Readers—Primer and Books One and Two 


CHARTS AND CARDS 


Reading and Phonic Chart, with stand Phonic Drill Cards (21 in set) 
Phonic Chart, with stand Rhyme Card for the Aldine Prim: 
Sight Word Cards (123 in set) Rhyme Card for Aldine Book On 
Phonic Cards (54 in set) Seat Work Card, No. | 
Rhyme Charts (19 in set) Seat Work Card, No. 2 
Word and Phrase Cards (47 in set) Seat Work Card, No. 3 

Seat Work in Story Form 


Superintendent FARNSWORTH G. MARSHALL, 


MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS, writes: 


“The Aldine Reading Method has been used in Malden for ma 
years and I am fully satisfied with the results which have been obtain 
from it. It combines interesting material with thorough drill. Childr 
really learn to read from its use. 


“T have always furnished the Manual for Teachers—Learning 
Read—to all of my teachers and insisted that they become thorough 
familiar with it. I consider it an essential part of the Aldine Method 
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The New International Encyclopedia 
Revised Second Edition—24 Volumes—80,000 Articles 


The leading American Reference Work. Recommended by the American Library 
Association and approved or adopted in many states. Special arranged Courses of 
Reading and Study. Immediate delivery of full sets, charges prepaid. Payments 
may be divided over one or two school years if desired. Free book of sample 
pages sent on request. 


(When Writing Please Mention “Virginia Journal of Education”) 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Inc., Publishers 
1218 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. $3 443 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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ADOPTED FOR BASAL USE 


Grades Six and Seven 
WINSLOW’S HEALTHY LIVING 


Virginia Edition 





The Virginia Edition of Winslow's Healthy Living, adopted as a basal 
text for the sixth and seventh grades, is especially well adapted for use in the 
schools of the state. Additional chapters, prepared by the author under the 
direction of, and with the assistance of, the State Board of Health and the 
State Department of Education, provide valuable material bearing upon the 
health problems of Virginia. 

Winslow's Healthy Living is unique among textbooks in its method, in 
its subject matter, and its inspirational power. It preaches the gospel of 
healthy living in such a way as to win the co-operation of the pupil. Winslow's 
Healthy Living bases its teaching on the formation of health habits and aims 
during the elementary school course to make them a permanent part of the 


child's life. 
ADOPTED FOR SUPPLEMENTARY USE—Hallock and Winslow’s “The Land of 








Health”: a supplementary reader which will interest the pupil from the first page to the 
last. and a health primer which will not only inform, but inspire. For the fourth or fifth 
grades 
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A New 
Design 
> 








| 

} ss ~ -_ a | 

|| Optical Dise and Source of Light 

| new instrument, developed and originated in 

| aboratories, has been fu.ther improve 
aluable features are included in this new 

that are not obtainable elsewhere. Improve- 

s in design and quantity production. permit 


A Lower 
Price 





LABORATORY 
APPARATUS | 


for 








W M Welch Menufecturing Company 








CATALOGS 


for Complete School Equipment 


A 


Agricultural Equipment 












Building 
Extending through an entire city block 
Giving 100°: More Floor Space 
Complete Modern Equipment-Ample Facilities 


for manufacturing, shipping and handling. your 
order in a way that will be highly satisfactory 











B— Biological Equipment 

C— Chemicals 

(G’— Physics and Chemistry Equip- 
ment 

/,— Lanterns and Slides 


marked and substantial reduction in price to you 

nplete description and manual of experiments 

ipon request 

3075 Optical Disc, etched plate 

h lenses. Price , 
: Diverging Ray Attac man ae 51) General School Supplies 
No 3080 Source of Light. Newimproved D-- Diplomas li 
y No separate rheostat. More con Programs and Invitations 
} t focusing, embodying features of a Sent to Schoolmen Upon Request 
| Source of Light. Price reduced to Give Your Offcial Position 


HELP US TO SERVE YOU 
before the busy season by 


Sending Your Order Now! 


$25.00 


placed now 


specihed on orders placed now 
S1X.00 





























Immepiate Devivery guaranteed on any orders 


Guaranteeo Detivery at any future date 
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A NEW SUMMER SCHOOL 


For High School Teachers and Prospective Teachers, College Students 
and Prospective College Students 


A Full Quarter—Two Six Weeks Terms 
June 18-July 24 go3 July 25-August 29 


VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
State Agricultural and Mechanical College, Blacksburg 


Seven programs arranged for the Special Certificate for High School Teachers: (1) English, (2) Manual 
\rts, (3) Mathematies, (4) Agriculture, (5) Biology, (6) Chemistry, and (7) Physics 
Numerous courses counting toward the degrees of the college and leading to the Collegiate Certificate for 
l‘eachers. 
ourses for the Extension and Renewal of Teachers’ Certificates. 
Courses for the satisfaction of entrance requirements at this and other colleges, and for admission to schools 
law, medicine, dentistry, and pharmacy. 
Special advantages for students and teachers in agricultural and industrial subjects, and in the various 
iences, including the “‘SSmith-Hughes work’’. 
No evurses in primary methods, and no courses preparatory to the State Examinations; but applicants 
r the First Grade Certificate and higher certificates may take high school subjects to partially qualify. 
Delightful summer mountain climiate—small classes, no crowding—large faculty of specialists— 
unusual laboratory and library facilities— 


EXPENSES REDUCED TO A MINIMUM—for Virginia teachers the cost of one term need not exceed 
$38.50, including registration fee, board, room, and laundry. No tuition charged to Virginia teachers, 


or catalog and full information, address Vv. P. ihe Blacksburg, Virginia 
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University of Pittsburgh 


Six Weeks SUMMER SESSION Six Weeks 
July 2-August 10, 1923 


The University of Pittsburgh emphasizes a teacher training program as 


a part of its regular work. 


The program for the seventeenth annual Summer Session is the largest 


and most complete yet offered. 


Beginning, advanced, and graduate work is scheduled in practically all 


departments in which school officials and teachers are interested. 


Most of the faculty with professorial rank remain for the Summer 
Session. To these have been added several specialists from other institutions 
who have established themselves as leaders in some field of teacher training. 


Programs of Study Designed Especially for: 


Superintendents, supervisors, and principals. 
Junior and Senior High School teachers. 


Normal School graduates who wish to continue their aca- 
demic or professional training. 


Teachers who desire standard certification. 


Those who wish to meet the requirements for either under- 
graduate or advanced degrees. 


Students who wish to meet the requirements for admission 
to the study of medicine. 


Students who wish to begin, to continue, or to make up 
any part of a college course. 


Expenses Reasonable Housing Facilities Adequate 


For Catalogue and Other Information, Address 


Dean G. H. REAVIS, Director of the Summer Session 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


Pittsburgh $3 Pennsylvania 
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Radford 


Summer Normal 


The first term opens June 18 and closes 
luly 27. The second term opens July 31 
and closes August 31. 


Courses are offered in both terms for the 
enewal of certificate, review courses for First 

d Second Grade Certificates, and all kinds of 
ofessional courses for those who began their 
rofessional work before 1922 and those who 
egan their professional work in 1922, or will 
begin professional work in 1923. Regular 
Normal School courses are also offered. Special 
ttention given to eourses for the training of 
Supervisors. 

Delightful climate, beautiful scenery, unsur- 
passed health conditions, beautiful grounds, and 
excellent meals. Much attention given to Phy- 
sicnl Edueation and outdoor games and recrea- 
tions, music, and interesting lectures and en- 
tertainments. 


For catalogue giving full information in 
regard io the summer quarter, write 


JOHN PRESTON McCONNELL, 
President 


East Radford tt Virginia 








University of Richmond 


Summer Session 
June 15-July 27, 1923 


The following courses will be offered: 


1. Science Courses meeting Pre- 
Medical Requirements. 

2. Regular College Courses leading to 
Degrees and Teachers’ Certificates. 

3. Certain Courses to remove College 
Entrance Conditions. 


4. Regular Courses in Law. 


For Bulletin and Other Information, 
Address 
W. L. Prince, Director 


University of Richmond, 
Virginia 





| 














Summer Quarter 


irst term, June 11-July 21; 
second term, July 23-August 31. 








in the 
More than 300 credit courses for 
teachers, supervisors, administrators, and 
others working in the field of education. 
Many academic courses for those who 
wish to do a year’s work in one subject 
or one third of a year’s work in their reg- 
ular subjects. 


The greatest summer school 
South. 


Pre-medical courses given. 
Work counts toward the bachelor’s, mas- 
ters, or doctor's degree. Write for a 
catalogue now, stating the work that you 
are most interested in. 


George Peabody College 
For Teachers 
Nashville °: 


Tennessee 











Asheville Normal and Associated 


Schools 


ORORO) 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Sixth Session—June 18-July 27, 1923 


The Summer School of the Asheville Normal is one of the 
State Summer Schools of North Carolina. 


1324 teachers from twenty-one states attended the 1922 
summer session. 


The faculty of 73 will include teachers from the Asheville 
Normal, heads of departments from Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, and the Universities of South Carolina, Cin- 
cinnati, Tulane, and John B. Stetson, and State Normal 
Colleges of Michigan, Florida, Georgia, Virginia, and Trinity 
College and Park College, and heads of departments from a 
number of the leading city public schoolr. 


186 courses are offered for kindergarten, primary, grammar 
grade, and high school teachers, athletic coaches, super- 
visors, principals and superintendents. _ 

The Asheville Summer School offers to teachers educational 
and recreational opportunities that are unsurpassed. 

Dormitory room and board is $42 for six weeks. 
may be reserved now by forwarding $5 of this amount. 
in private homes is from $8 to $15 per week. Registration fee 
is $10 for three courses. $8 extra for a fourth course. 

Reduced round-trip fares to Asheville are available during 
the summer. 

Compiete catalog will be ready March first. 
a copy. 


Rooms 
Board 


Write now for 
(ORC) 
JOHN E. CALFEE, A. M., LL.D., President 
Asheville, N. C. 
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REQUIRED AND COLLATERAL 
READING IN ENGLISH 


You can now secure any classic you need, whenever you 
need it, by ordering the Macmillan Pocket Classics from the fol- 
lowing dealers or School Boards: 


Albemarle County 
Jarman Book Co., 
Charlottesville 
Alleghany County 
Sirles Book Store, 
Clifton Forge 
Appomattox County 
L. FE. Smith, Appomattox 


Arlington County 

School Board, Rosslyn 

S. F. Dyson & Bro., 
Alexandria 

Augusta County 

George H. Harman, Basic 


Campbell County 
J. H. Bell Co., Lynchburg 


Caroline County 
J. W. Gill, Bowling Green 


Chesterfield County 
Hunter & Co., Richmond 


Cumberland County 

C. E. Chappel Co., 
Farmville 

Dinwiddie County 

School Board, Dinwiddie 

Thos. S. Beckwith Co., 
Petersburg 


Elizabeth City County 
V. King Pifer, Hampton 


Greene County 


Jarman Book and Stationery 
Company, Charlottesville 


Greensville County 
J. J. Taylor, Emporia 


Halifax County 
Pence Drug Co., 
South Boston 


Hanover County 
J. G. Hughes, Ashland 


Norfolk County 


Shaffers’ Book and Stationery 


Company, Norfolk 


Portsmouth Stationery Store, 


Portsmouth 


Northampton County 

School Board, Cape Charles 

Orange County 

J. R. Grymes, Orange 

Pittsylvania County 

V. O. Mundy Co., Chatham 

J. F. Parker & Son, Danville 

Prince Edward County 

G. E. Chappell Co., 
Farmville 


Prince George County 
School Board, Hopewell 


Prince William County 
C. R. C. Johnson, Manassas 


Richmond City 
School Board, Richmond 


Roanoke County 
Caldwell-Sites, Roanoke 


Rockingham County 

Valley Book Shop, 
Harrisonburg 

Nicholas Book Shop, 
Harrisonburg 


Spotsylvania County 


Adams Book Store, 
Fredericksburg 


Suffolk County 
R. D. Owen, Stony Creek 


Williamsburg 
R. P. Wallace, College Book 
Shop, Williamsburg 


Washington County 


Kemble-Cochran Co., Inc., 
Bristol 


We have arranged with the above dealers and school boards to ¢arry in stock at all 
times the titles of the Macmillan Pocket Classics Series required for reading in your schools. 
Other dealers are to be added to the above list. Consult the dealer in your locality for further 


inror mation. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 


W. S. GOOCH - 


UNIVERSITY, VIRGINIA 


— 
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An Educational Shrine—The East India School in 
Virginia--City Point, 1621 


By JUDGE THOMAS B. ROBERTSON, Hopewell 


he passing last year of the 300th anniversary 

i the destruction of the first free school in 

rica has served to bring to the attention of 

eople of Old City Point the fact that they 

in their midst an historical shrine, which 

vell may be the source of envy on the part of 

more ambitious Northern neighbors and a 

iter of great local pride to the people of the 

munity ; as a whole Hopewell with all of its 

newness, born of the great World War but re- 

cently closed, has in a way obscured the ancient 

lassic village alongside of which it sprung 

is if by magic. But now that the com- 

ity is gradually getting settled into one 

ive industrial center, the facts of history come 
ing back upon us with stronger force. 

century and a half ago, this locality can 

t of the birth of that old Virginian States- 

n, John Randolph of Roanoke, but far back 

hat date, City Point was a place of activity 

| port of entry for foreign shipping as well 

deep water port for both Petersburg and 

Xichmond. This forest-crowned eminence at the 

ure of two great rivers, one can easily 

. caught the shrewd eyes of Captain John 

Snith in his first tour of exploration up the wide 

vceping James. So likewise the broad-minded 

| tar-seeing Sir Thomas Dale, a little later 

overnor, soon after his arrival in the infant 

selected the present site of City Point for 

| his settlements in the year 1613, and the 

Point settlement became one of the Dale 

Sir Thomas at his residence at Bermuda 

‘Hundred could watch the growth of the newer 

‘lage across the waters, soon to be known as 





Charles City and the seat of the new county 
of that name. 

Sir Thomas Dale, after five years’ residence, 
left the colony, but he never lost his interest in 
it and still held on to the land rights he had 
acquired here. This locality owes much to the 
memory of this stalwart champion of the colony 
of Virginia, which has long deserved recogni- 
tion. 

The little village clustered on the brow of the 
hill overlooking the rivers’ broad expanse con- 
tinued its placid existence, trading with the In- 
dians and the like, until on a day it awoke to a 
new fame. The colony had in 1620 grown to 
some 2,500 people, many of them women and 
children. The first legislative assembly in North 
America had just met. at Jamestown, the capital 
of the colony. Far-sighted men were laying the 
foundations of Henricus University only a few 
miles distant at Dutch Gap on the upper reaches 
of the James, of which Reverend Patrick Cop- 
land was made the first rector. Eleven thousand 
acres of rich virgin land had been subscribed 
for the purpose and about $2,000 in money. 

The committee head of the proposed univer- 
sity affairs realized that a primary school was 
the first need of the colony and the expected 
And out of this fact was born the 
Reverend Patrick 


university. 
first free school in America. 
Copland returned to England from East India 
in 1620. On the way he had conceived the idea 
They 


of establishing a school in that country. 
had collected a large sum for that purpose. 
This he reported to the London Company. It 
appearing, however, that there was more need 
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in Virginia they resolved to establish with this 
fund “A school at Charles Cittie (the present 
City Point) to be called, in honor of the donners, 
the Kast India School,” so at the meeting of the 
committee on October 20, 1621, we find the fol- 
lowing entry : 

“They (the committee) therefore conceived it most 
fitt to resolve for the erectinge of a publique free 
schoole weh being for the education of children and 
groundinge of them in the principles of religion, civility 
of life and humane learninge served to carry with it 
the greatest waight and highest consequence into the 
plantations as that whereof both church and common- 
wealth take their original foundations and happie state.” 

And in another minute: 

“It was also thought fitt that this as a collegiate or 
free schoole should have dependence upon the college 
in Virginia.” 

In another record of the company in 1620 we 
find through the resolve of Sir Edwin Sandys 
and his colleagues “Not to begin work save in 
the case of the East India School, until the 
fertile lands should ensure annual revenue.” 

Thus it was that the East India School at 
“Charles Cittie” came into existence through the 
earnest work of Reverend Patrick Copland, in- 
spired as he was by Sir Thomas Dale who just 
before his death in 1619 wrote, “I shall be glad 
to hear how Virginia prospers.” Following the 
establishment of the East India School the col- 
lege force at Henricus was fully organized. 
Patrick 
“Rector” and the masters and ushers engaged 


Reverend Copland was elected first 
for the schools and George Thorp was put in 
charge of the college as head master. 

The free school at Charles City was organized 
and put in operation, the lands for the college at 
Henricus were cleared and the brickmakers at 
work, all preparations moving rapidly toward 
the consummation of the aims of those who were 
trying to give Virginia her first college. The 
mild and gentle George Thorp did not even 
dream of the savage schemes on foot and his 
men worked away, careless of surroundings, 
when suddenly at the noon hour on that fatal 
Good Friday, March 22, 1622, the war whoop 
of the Indians was heard rising ever higher in 
shrill cresendo as they swept into the defense- 
less and unsuspecting settlements and burnt with 
fire what the deadly tomahawk left. Thorp and 
six Councellors perished with the rest, Henricus 


ws 


Charles 


Cittie, with its little school under way shared a 


was destroyed and not a soul saved. 


like fate, the Indians slipping through the gates 
of the palisades which guarded the village on 
the landward side and all was ended. The great 
work was destroyed beyond repair, the school 
swept with fire and almost the whole village 
population butchered by the savages. Reverend 
Patrick Copland was to come to Virginia that 
summer, and in a great sermon preached in 
London as he was about to sail, he thanked God 
for Virginia’s progress and the great success 
When the 
dreadful news was received by a returning ship, 


about to crown his efforts there. 


it put an end to all his plans for further educa- 
tion in the distressed colony. 

The terror-stricken inhabitants of the im- 
mediate section around City Point mostly de- 
serted it and went to Jamestown for better 
3ermuda Hundred ex- 
cepted, and perhaps City Point. If the latter 
was abandoned, it was not for long as Charles 


security, Shirley and 


City was mentioned in the records as existing in 
1623. One report went up from the East India 
School, according to the minutes of the Council, 
in which George Thorp was criticized. This 
shows that the school did actually open for 
scholars, even though in a small way and for a 
short time. In the years 1620 and 1621 the 
population had grown very rapidly, especiall) 
the number of women and children. Virginia 
had leaped into prominence and popularity in 
the mother country and many were the plans 
on foot to come over into the virgin land along 
the James and other rivers of Virginia, so it Is 
within the bounds of truth to say that there 
were probably four thousand people in_ the 
colony by March 22, 1622. 

The chief settlements, or towns, were James- 
town, Hampton, Henricus and Charles Cittie 
The opening of the spring had brought ren wed 
activity on all sides and in all the settlem: 
and these were viewed with increased alarm 
enmity by the Indians in their nearby villages 
Among those slain were Captain Nathanie’ 
Powell, an original settler, John Rolfe, Cap tai 
Maycock, John Berkley and Michael Lupwort! 
The awful calamity fell especially heavy 0” 
Charles Cittie in that it wiped out the East Ind 
School, never again to be revived. For the ne 


A 











in 


i] 
ll, 





y years following, the colomists had all they 
iid do to protect themselves and their prop- 
erty from the savages and the records are full 
oi references for years after to the great 
massacre, to the losses that occurred and espe- 
cially to persons missing since that fatal event. 
ere are also many references to Indian cam- 
paigns. Among those who were most active in 
the fighting against the Indians was Captain 
Francis Eppes of Charles Cittie, the ancestor of 
present Eppes family of Appomattox Manor 
at City Point. He was repeatedly mentioned as 
commanding the local company in war on the 
Appomattox and Wyanoke Indians living in the 
present bounds of Chesterfield, Prince George 
Surry counties. These campaigns were 
finally successful in wiping out the savages, but 
school at City Point was never revived. The 
rich lands of the college and what was left of 
the donation went towards a later enterprise, 
which finally culminated in William and Mary 
College at Williamsburg. 
in 1702 Charles City county was divided ; that 
portion on the south side of the James River was 
given the name of Prince George and the name 
of Charles Cittie was carried to the northern 
le of the river, and the name of the locality 
which had been called Charles City Point then 
changed to City Point, which it has since 
tained. Prince George Courts were held at 
irious points, Jordan’s Point and Merchant’s 
ope, until a courthouse was erected at “Vir- 
vinia Heights,” about two miles back from City 
nt near Bailey’s Creek, where they continued 
ve held until the present site of the courthouse 
chosen. City Point lost much of its im- 
rtance after that, but owing to its splendid 
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deep water facilities it was not entirely deserted 
and had a considerable river trade, while it was 
at the same time the home town of the Eppes 
and Bland families. 

It was only last year at meetings of the City 
Point school club that this exceedingly interest- 
ing record came to light, awakened, in part, by 
the fact that it was the 300th anniversary of 


‘the great massacre, and it was only then that 


efforts were begun to take proper recognition of 
the historical associations of City Point. The 
local lodge of the Imperial Order of Red Men 
was the first to bring out the facts at one of its 
meetings in March of last year. Three hundred 
years and more have passed since that fatal 
massacre. The little village crowning the 
eminence where once stood Copland’s school has 
still lived its sweet and placid life, and Virginia, 
then in the death throes of its early existence, 
has become a powerful commonwealth, breath- 
ing into her sons and daughters a spirit of 
chivalry and honor born of the fiery trials 
through which she has passed during all the 
years. 

Virginia has had so much to struggle for and 
fight for that her people have been forgetful of 
her splendid past, but this should not be so, 
and proper steps should be taken to com- 
memorate the historic shrines of this classic 
ground that all who may see may learn of her 
splendid history. It will please all those in- 
terested in Old Virginia’s splendid past to know 
that a tablet will soon be placed on the City 
Point School building as a memorial to the 
earlier school and this will be called the Patrick 
Copland School in memory of the founder of 
the East India School. 


The Correlation of Public School Science With 
Home Demonstration Work 
By SALLY GUY DAVIS, Home Demonstration Agent, Goochland County 


his is a day of practical things. We see this 
very line of business and occupation. 

oday preventive medicine is practiced as 
er before because it is more practical and 
ible to prevent disease than it is to cure it. 
oday the old phrase “scientific farming” as 
enating the use of better methods in agri- 


‘ 


culture is giving way to the phrase “practical 
farming,” meaning the same thing and sounding 
more common sense. 

Some of us today study art for art’s sake, but 


many more of us study art in order to use our 
knowledge of the artistic in making our sur- 
roundings more pleasing and beautiful. 
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All courses of study are tending to become 
more practical. The question is not how much 
miscellaneous knowledge we can cram into a 
child’s mind but how much knowledge we can 
give him and teach him to use in his life’s 
work. 

So, when we come to the correlation of science 
teaching with demonstration work, our aim will 
not be to teach less science or more home 
economics, but to teach the child to make an 
obvious and practical application of science to 
the everyday things of the home life. 

Sefore going further, however, I want to tell 
briefly a little bit of what home demonstration 
work is and what it tries to do. That must be 
clear in the mind of the science teacher, of 
course, before she can correlate her work with 
that of the home demonstration agent. 

Demonstration work for girls in the South 
began with the canning clubs in 1910, when 
four counties in two states were organized. By 
1915, 50,000 girls were enroled in club work in 
fifteen Southern states. In 1921, club work for 
boys and girls was carried on in practically every 
state in the Union, while in Virginia alone 4,678 
white girls were enroled in demonstration clubs. 
These 4,678 carried on 6,384 demonstrations in 
canning, sewing, cooking, bread-making, home 
improvement, bee-keeping, gardening and 
poultry-raising. 

Because of the demand of mothers that they 
be allowed to learn the things being taught their 
daughters, adult work along these and other 
lines has been added to the original club work 
for girls. 

The aim of this work for the girl is not sim- 
ply to add to her knowledge obtained in the 
schoolroom by an outside means, but the 
primary aim is the girl herself{—the development 
of her character and citizenship, training her 
by means of the four-square exercise of head, 
heart, health and hand to make a better home 
and community. This is done through club 
fellowship and the homely means of canning, 
sewing, etc., bringing to these simple arts scien- 
tific knowledge from our State Agricultural Col- 
lege and the research findings of our national 
government. It is this new light shed upon home- 
lv tasks that quickens the interest and broadens 
the minds of the girls with whom we work. 


— 


Professor Sanderson of Cornell University re- 
cently made this statement before the Country 
Life Association of America: “Bovs’ and girls’ 
club work has done more to broaden and give 
life to our rural schools than any other agency 
in the last twenty years.” 

Isn’t it then an opportunity for the science 
teacher to link up her work wfth that of the 
home demonstration agent? Each can give help 
to the other and the results of their joint work 
must be better and fuller than that of either 
working alone. 

The first step in correlation would be the 
drawing up of an outline together by the science 
teacher and the home demonstration agent. 
Without such co-operation there could be no 
correlation. 

The plan adopted should provide for the ap- 
plication in the home demonstration work of 
the principles taught in the classroom. What- 
ever is done in an attempt to apply the science 
work in the school should be carried on along 
simple lines. 

If the child is studying Botany, the home 
demonstration agent might request the child to 
look up the botanical grouping of each of the 
vegetables in his club garden, or she might re- 
quest that certain insects and diseases be named. 
Also the child might try out in the club garden 
the culture of certain plants as illustrations of 
statements in textbooks. 

Probably in elementary chemistry is found the 
greatest number of principles which can be ap- 
plied to the different lines of home demonstra- 
tion work. 

The study of the chemistry of the body and 
of foods in the classroom can be correlated with 
the selection of foods and the making of menus 
in cooking clubs. 

Nearly every girl knows that her mother uses 
soda and sour milk in making biscuit, but that 
fact is an uninteresting commonplace. However, 
when she is shown with litmus paper how the 
acid of sour milk and the alkali of soda react on 
each other, and how with the application of heat 
this mixture produces gas which makes the bis- 
cuit light, then the making of biscuit takes on 
the nature of a scientific experiment which liits 
it out of the class of mere household drudgery 

Again, classroom experiments showing the 
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tion of certain chemicals on textiles and colors 
can be correlated with the sewing demonstration 
in the setting of colors and the removal of 
stains in clothing before laundering. Also, in 
connection with laundry work, the action of the 
different bleaching agents and of the two alkaline 
soaps on clothing, textiles and colors might be 
studied. 

n the classroom also may be taught the prin- 
ciples of such home conveniences as_ iceless 
refrigerators, fireless cookers, simple water sys- 
tems and a number of others which may be put 

to practice in the home improvement clubs. 

Yeasts, molds and bacteria may be studied, 

the principles regarding their growth, de- 
velopment, and prevention may be directly ap- 
plied in bread-making and canning. 

\nd so I might go on, naming more ways 
of correlating the work of the science teacher 
in the classroom with that of the home demon- 
stration agent in the home, but enough has 
heen said to show the possibilities of connecting 
up these two lines of work. 

(he science teacher should serve as the clear- 
ing house for all information pertaining to the 
science work as it is applied in the child’s home 
lite. 

'requently the child should be encouraged to 
write to the State Agricultural College for in- 
jormation on the subjects studied. There are 
two reasons for this. First, if the child is taught 
the habit of writing to the State Agricultural 
College for such information during his school 
days, he will continue the practice in after life. 
Second, even if the teacher is in a position to 
iurnish the desired information, it is better to 
refer the child to the State Agricultural College 
ior the reason that teachers change frequently 
and the child gets out of touch with the teacher, 
whether in the grammar or high school grades. 
(in the other hand, the State Agricultural Col- 
lege will continue as an institution to maintain 


~ 


a staff that can supply such information at all 


tinies 


preparing this paper I was asked to give 
reference books available to science teachers. I 
have listed a few bulletins which I am sure will 
he helpful in working along the lines suggested, 


- ' 
a> follows: 


Bulletin No. 36—Twenty Lessons on Vege- 
table Production—obtainable from the Exten- 
sion Division at Blacksburg. 

Bulletin No. 53—Lessons in Plant Production 
for Southern Schools—published by the Federal 
Board of Vocational Education at Washington. 

Circular No. 40—Insect Enemies and Diseases 
of the Tomato, and 

Two bulletins, on How to Select Foods—Nos. 
808 and 817, obtainable from either Blacksburg 
or \Vashington. 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1099—-Home Launder- 
ing. 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. 861—Removal of 
Stains and 

Bulletin No. 927 on Farm Home Conveniences, 
all of these obtainable from the Extension Divi- 
sion at Blacksburg for the asking. 

Some books which may be equally useful to 
the science teachers and to the home demonstra- 
tion agent are the following: 

Elementary Household Chemistry—By Snell 
—Macmillan Company. 

Chemistry and its Relations to Daily Life— 
3y Kahlenberg and Hart—Macmillan Company. 

Chemistry — in the Home — By Weed — 
American Book Company. 

Science of Home and Community—By Traf- 
ton—Macmillan Company. 

Bacteria Yeasts and Molds in the Home—By 
Conn—Ginn & Company. 

Lippincott puts out a whole Home Series by 
different authors which is particularly good. 

Through the use of such literature and 
through co-operation, the science teacher and 
the home demonstration agent, then, can each 
give to the other valuable help. The teaching 
of principles, reasons and causes in the class- 
room by the science teacher would be offset in 
demonstration work by the wealth of new ma- 
terial brought in and by the quickening of in- 
terest in the child’s mind in the science work by 
the practical applications of scientific principles 
in his home. 

Thus can the work of both be broadened and 
made more effective and the mind of the child 
himself, which is our ultimate aim, will be made 
keener and better able to understand and meet 
the problems that come up in his surroundings. 


4 
a 
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The State Course of Study for the Rural and Elementary 
Schools of Virginia 


AN EVALUATION 
By K. J. HOKE, College of William and Mary 


(Dr. Hoke is a member of the committee which prepared the new Course of Study.) 


The importance of the Course of Study in the 
public schools in the country at large has been 
realized by many. In a few instances it has re- 
ceived, during the past decade, a reasonable de- 
gree of attention. There are a few examples of 
_ notable studies on the curriculum which have at- 
tracted considerable attention from school peo- 
ple and have made distinct contributions to this 
phase of school work. In general, however, the 
Course of Study has not been used to its fullest 
possibility in directing and improving the teach- 
ing process. 

An analysis of the Courses of Study published 
during the last ten or fifteen years shows many 
tendencies. Chief among these are: 
1. The 


religious ideas, cultural epoch theory, formal 


influence of certain tendencies, as 
discipline theory, and the correlation theory. 

2. The broadening of the curriculum to meet 
the needs of pupils through the addition of such 
subjects as industrial arts, nature study, civics, 
etc. 

3. The perpetuation through the influence of 
tradition of a body of organized knowledge 
which has been found useful in the past. 

These tendencies do not reveal any attempt 
towards the establishment of certain basic prin- 
ciples which would serve as a comprehensive 
for the modern 
Course of Study. 

Within the last three or four years, however, 


program establishment of a 


the Course of Study has been receiving increased 
attention and is being organized along the lines 
of the more fundamental principles underlying 
child development. Among these principles the 
following are significant: 

1. The Course of Study is more and more 
being used as a means for the direction of the 
development of children towards the desired 
aims, the training of teachers in service, as an 
aid to supervision, and as a means of checking 
more accurately the progress of pupils. 

2. The content of the curriculum is being 


broadened to include children’s activities which 
are of great significance in child development. 

3. The content of the curriculum also contains 
a body of knowledge which is necessary to make 
these activities more meaningful and is being 
orgamzed around large problems of immediate 
interest to the pupils. 

4. The content of the curriculum is being or- 
ganized in such a way as to show a method of 
instruction which is broader in its results than 
the mere acquisition of facts. 

The application of these principles to the State 
Course of Study, which is being published by 
the State Board of Education, is of peculiar 
significance. The Course of Study is the product 
of a large group of experienced workers includ- 
ing principals, teachers, supervisors, superin- 
The 
nature and organization of the content represent 
a distinct effort tc depart from the influences 
which have perpetuated the Course of Study in 
the past along traditional lines. The nature of 
the content, which has, to a limited extent, been 
tested in the public schools of Virginia, repre- 
sents an effort to influence the teacher in a more 
thoughtful selection of material in order to meet 
the needs of pupils. 
sion in part I of such problems as the school 


tendents, and other educational experts. 


The comprehensive discus- 


organization, discipline, daily program, measure- 
ments, the use of the course, etc., will neces: 
sarily serve as a fruitful means to the teachers 
in the field. 
as a basis for teachers’ meetings, teachers’ in- 
stitutions, and study courses. 


These discussions could well serve 


The problem of 
teacher-training in service is one of great im- 
portance especially in the rural school where 
there are so many teachers with a limited amount 
When the teacher 
leaves the teachers’ training institution the prob- 


of professional training. 


lem of successful teaching is only parti 
solved. The application of the principles 
derlying the teaching process in a natural sitta- 
tion is a problem on which most teachers need 











considerable help. This problem is more acute 
with the teacher who has little professional 
training. The Course of Study is, therefore, a 
source to which she should turn-for help. It 
sould also be, in a limited degree, a textbook 

hich the principal or superintendent can use 

1 basis for the training which he needs to 
continue with the teachers in his system. The 
State Course of Study should serve this purpose. 
it has much in it which can be used as a basis 
for such training. 

‘he Course of Study in its content has been 
broadened so that it contains not only a body 
o! knowledge which has been tested and found 
essential to the development of the child, but it 
contains also individual and group activities, in 
the form of projects, in which children can 
protitably engage. These activities are found i 
the work ‘in citizenship, community’ study, 
hygiene, sanitation, etc. This attempt to em- 
hody in the curriculum such activities which are 
profitable’ for children participation has been 
augmented by the plan of organizing the sub- 


jects into groups such as social science group, 


English literature group, fine and applied arts, 
health group, and arithmetic group. It would 
seem that this organization ought to facilitate in 
a very marked way work in group activities. It 
is no doubt true that one of the chief causes in 
making the Course of Study in the elementary 
school formal is its division into organized 
bodies of information together with a time allot- 
ment, which requires a very distinct separation 


ai prevents a proper co-ordination of subject 


matter. The Course of Study committee in its 
introduction to the social study group makes 
these statements: “These courses have been 
Worked out separately so that the teacher may 
sce the unity of the organization from grade to 
grade, but it should be especially noted that the 
projects in each subject are so selected as to 
give a close co-ordination of all the courses in 
the group. In addition to this the projects are 
closely related to English, hygiene, arithmetic, 
industrial art and music. The projects for the 
first grade may absorb all of the activity of the 
gerade with the exception of the special lessons 


eading which are for the purpose of master- 
ine the difficulties and establishing the habits of 
revling.” Tf the teacher keeps in mind this point 
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of view and these instructions in arranging her 
daily program and in planning her work in 
units large enough to contain a series of les- 
sons, it will necessarily follow that her instruc- 
tion will be less formal, less of a memoriter 
nature and more of student participation. 

The committee in planning the grade or- 
ganization has indicated here and there type les- 
sons in the form of projects which should be 
suggestive to the teacher in planning her work. 
An example of such a lesson is found in the com- 
munity study of the third grade on Indian life in 
“The Indian Settlement Which Was Located at 
the Falls of the Rappahannock.” Type lessons 
of this nature should be suggestive to the teacher 
in the formulation of other lessons for different 
grades, not only in community study but also in 
other subjects. Such lessons will also necessitate 
broader outcomes than the mere acquisition of 
knowledge. In addition to the facts which the 
pupils will acquire, there will be formed habits 
of §ndependent action and appreciation of values 
which could not be developed in the formal type 
of lessons. 

If the teachers, principals, and superintendents 
of Virginia make this course a basis for intensive 
and intelligent study and if the point of view 
and the principles involved are applied with 
judicious skill, the instruction in the public 
schools of Virginia will necessarily be improved. 
The Course of Study is flexible and broad so 
that there is no need for the teacher to be a 
slave to it. The teacher should be master of 
the course rather than subordinate to it. The 
Course of Study is not a finished product: it 
will need continuous testing, modification, and 
enlargement. This will come only with the care- 
ful and intelligent co-operation and assistance 
from the teaching corps which the State Board 
of Education has wisely requested. Teachers, 
principals, and superintendents should accept the 
invitation of the State Board to make sugges- 
tions and contributions to the course and should 
report in well organized form the plans and re- 
sults of their teaching from month to month and 
year to year. If this Course of Study is looked 
upon as a state-wide, co-operative project in 
which the entire teaching corps has a part, it has 
big possibilities for the improving of the instruc- 
tion in the public schools of Virginia. 
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Standards for Rating Pupils 


By R. O. BAGBY, Williamsburg, Virginia 


Since there is such a variation in the marks 
used by different teachers, we felt it necessary 
here in the Williamsburg schools to decide on a 
few of the principles involved ina good marking 
system, and then to adhere to that system by 
the entire teaching force of the school. The 
question of what to mark was discussed from 
the following viewpoints : 

General information ; skill in the use of learn- 
ing tools; interest in the school and in the work ; 
proper attitude toward the school and com- 
munity ; habits of work; general progress. 

The word “achievement” may be used as a 
compact meaning to include the various traits 
which have just been mentioned, and we think 
then of “achievement” as analyzed in the light 
of the six objectives. . 

Taking into consideration that most people 
have more things in common and traits which 
are very much alike, including abilities,;-we de- 
cided that the so-called average person should 
include the great mass of people or students. 
This being true, it seems wise to use an odd 
number in grading students in order that the 
odd number may stand for the average student 
with his average progress as represented by the 
word “achievement.” It is more convenient to 
use letters than figures, and for that reason the 
letters A, B, C, D, and F are used for the rating 
of pupils. The A, of course, would stand for 
the small per cent which would include about 
5-8% of the total who show excellent achieve- 
ment, while the B would indicate that probable 
20% of students above the average and yet not 
up to the excellent group, while C would stand 
for the average “achievement” student which 
would include about 40-50% of the total, and the 
letter D would represent approximately 20% 
who are just below what we may term the 
average student, and F would stand for those 
who fail to do enough work to be given any 
credit for it. 

The per cent of students in this school re- 
ceiving the different marks should not vary more 
than 5% above or below the approximate num- 
ber which would ordinarily come in each group. 


2. 


Since we agreed that approximately 5-8% would 
probably receive an A grade, then in case we 
find that we have given 15% of the students an 
A grade, or less than 5% of them an A grade, 
In a school 
where there is a selected group of students, 


we should look for the causes. 


the percentage of high grades would naturally be 
greater, while in a school which is not up to 
the standard in achievement, the reverse would 
probably be true. However, where a school is 
using standard tests from time to time and where 
the work of the teachers and pupils is up to a 


good standard, we believe that the approximate 


percentage allowed for each group would be 
very close to the 8% receiving A grades, 22% 
receiving B grades, 40% receiving C grades, 
22% receiving D grades, and 8% receiving F 
grades. This does not mean, however, that it 
must be so, for example, that 8% of the students 
enroled in the high school or grades must fail. 
but under ordinary conditions, it has been found 
that this per cent will more than likely hold true. 

One of the advantages in studying very care- 
fully such a system of marking is that each 
teacher in the force will notice and study much 
more carefully what she is marking and wh) 
she gives a certain mark to students and there 
will also be a closer relationship between the 
marks given by one teacher and those given 
by another ; in other words, there will be a more 
definite standard throughout the school system. 
Where there has not been a common agreement 
regarding certain standards, a mark of 90 for 
one teacher may represent a mark of 70 for 
some other instructor. In order to help the 
teacher to know who should receive an A grade. 
B grade, etc., such standards as the following 
have also been thought over very carefully by 
the teachers; for example, the A student should 
show a knowledge of the subject which may be 
represented as follows: 

The recitation, oral and written, should be 
clear and concise; he should ask intelligent ques- 
tions; at least 90% of his work should be done 
correctly. 


The preparation should be: Thoroug). 
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prompt, initiative should be shown, work lost 
during absence should be made up. 

(he attitude of the student should be: that 

i one who receives criticism well, corrects his 
mistakes cheerfully, he should be attentive and 
enthusiastic in every phase of school activity. 

[lis application should show marked ability 
to apply knowledge. 

lor the B, C, D, and F student, similar traits 
should be shown, except to a less degree. Where 
the regular teacher makes a careful study of the 
principles which we have just mentioned, he will 
he much more likely to place the student in the 
vroup and give him the grade which naturally 
belongs to him. In using the word “group,” 
we think of it in this sense—the A pupil, the B 
pupil, C pupil, etc., however, we do not use that 
term before the student to discourage him by 
saying that he belongs in the D group or the C 
vroup, because it frequently happens that a stu- 
dent may be an A student in some one subject 
and a C student in some other subject. 

\Ve also believe that it is within the law 
of reason and justice to the student that if he 
receives an average of A for the year in a sub- 
ject he has done not only an excellent piece of 
work but naturally more than the average stu- 
dent, and for that reason, we believe that we can 
justly give to that student for this average A 
work 1.2 credits for the vear; and for the B 
student 1.1 credits; for the C student 1 credit ; 
for the D student .8 of a credit, and for the 
student zero. While the F student gets a zero, 
this does not mean that he has not gained some- 
thing from his work, but it does mean that he 
has not done enough of the work to be entitled 
to credit. % 
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EDUCATION 
A NEW PROBLEM IN EDUCATION 


A poor teacher at $25.00 a month is an 
extravagant waste of money. 

A good teacher at $259.00 a month is the 
strictest form of economy. 

Business everywhere employs efficiency ex- 
perts to bring careless workmen out of their 
old habits. 

A better economy would employ efficient 
teachers in the earlier stage of the game to form 
right habits. 

Some 7,000 instructors are now employed in 
the normal schools for the purpose of convert- 
ing inexperienced students into efficient teachers 
of the young. 

Where do these 7,000 normal school instruc- 
tors get their expert training for the awful re- 
sponsibility of preparing the teachers of the 
land? 

What wise process of selecting aml equipping 
has taken place before these 7,000 are allowed to 
step into the most responsible leadership in our 
social order? 

This is the one important problem in the entire 
program of education, because it is the inexor- 
able demand for a trained and qualified 
LEADERSHIP. 

Too many instructors in our normal schools 
are trying to train teachers, but do not know 
how. 

Our education is powerfully weak at the top— 
just where it should be the strongest. 

Superior leadership in education demands now 
a HIGHER FORM OF TEACHER TRAIN- 
ING which is new to the world. We must find 
a third very superior group of educators, who 
are teachers of the teachers of teachers. 

The demand for this third class of superior 
teachers sets up a new problem in education 
which many intelligent people have never 
thought of —Dr. Charles A. McMurry, in Pea- 
body Alumni Weekly. 








Virginia Educational Conference 
Richmond, November 28—December 1, 1923 
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Hollis B. Frissell and Virginia’s Renaissance in Education 


By ANDREW JACKSON MONTAGUE, Former Governor, Commonwealth of Virginia, 
and Present Congressman, Third Virginia District 


Address delivered at the dedication of the Frissell Memorial Organ, Ogden Hall, Hampton [nstitute. 


‘Twenty-one years ago I first came in a some- 
what official capacity to Hampton Institute. I 
then met for the first time, in an intimate way, 
Dr. Hollis B. Frissell. I was almost immediately 
drawn to him. 

There was in Doctor Frissell a certain 
modesty, at the same time tenacity; a certain 
quality of self-effacement, at the same time a 
dynamo of energy and accomplishments, that 
struck and appealed to me. I threw myself in 
somewhat close touch with him in the re- 
sponsibilities that fell upon me in connection 
with the educational work of this Common- 
wealth. I found him sagacious, wise, and most 
helpful. 

Doctor Frissell had a very difficult role to 
play, as the principal of this school has a very 
difficult and great role to play. I speak very 
candidly. For any man of one race to devote 
himself largely to the education and manage- 
ment of another race, in and of itself requires 
ability, character, and even religion. I do not 
care whether that race is black or red or yellow 
or white. For a man of the same race, but of 
another country, to administer a great institution 
of this sort likewise would involve the same 
delicate and difficult responsibilities. 

Doctor Frissell did that. He did it in a.way 
so compelling, so achieving, that his merits were 
recognized and the results spread themselves out 
before the eyes of the people throughout the 
length and breadth of our great continent. 

I attended, I believe, four Hampton Institute 
commencements. I felt it a semi-official duty to 
do it. Great changes have taken place since I 
was last at Hampton. Ogden Hall was not 
here—the magnificent memorial to a very extra- 
ordinary man. I look upon Robert C. Ogden 
as one of the three or four big men I have met 
in my life. He had a great head for public, as 
well as private, business. 

There was prominent in Virginia about twen- 
ty-one years ago a very remarkable renaissance 


of education, a very enthusiastic and co-opera- 


tive movement among people of the Common- 
wealth for the promotion and the expansion and 
the development of our public-school system. 
No one connected with that system at that time 
felt that he had tested the sources of informa- 
tion, that he had really touched the nourishing 
influence of the educational spirit, unless he con- 
versed closely and intimately with Doctor 
Frissell. So my duty threw me into that happy 
circumstance. 

When one saw him move on to the platform, 
perhaps one was not greatly impressed unless 
he looked deeper into things. He could do more 
and make it appear less than any other man | 
ever met. He did things and effaced himself 
when he did them. He was an intensely un- 
selfish man, which is rather a rare thing in this 
rare world of ours. He had a genuine altruistic 
temperament, coupled with very great ability 
and very great character. 

Dr. James E. Gregg has very happily alluded 
to the fitness of this organ in this building as 
an exposition of Doctor Frissell’s character, 
especially the unity, the harmony, and the order 
of things which music brings out, which music 
instills, which music develops. Of the concrete 
spiritual forces in the world perhaps there is 
nothing quite so potent as music. 

Knowing Doctor Frissell as I knew him, | 
can imagine nothing by which he would rather 
have himself concretely portrayed to the studen 
body of this institution, from session to session 
and from generation to generation, as symboliz- 
ing himself—his wishes and his thoughts and 
his hopes and his spirits—than by the great 
notes Which must from time to time well through 
this auditorium from this great instrument. It 
is very fitting that it should be given, and it !s 
a happy spirit that recognized it. 

I am very glad to associate myself with-you !' 
the hope that all of the goodness that has b 
put into this organ, all of the hopes and expec! 
tions which are aroused by it, may be fulfil’: 
to the utmost. In doing that we shall estab! 


! 
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| perpetuate the great name of a good man 
who wrought well in his day and generation, 
o worked for the upbuilding of a great race 
people, who worked to put them upon their 
t at the right step and the right place, who 
rked persistently, as the Old Mother Goose 
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rhyme says: “The dog went to Dover, leg over 
leg.” So we, who build civilization, must not be 
too impatient. We must take it step by step, 
“leg over leg,” and the heights of Dover will 
be revealed and we shall see the sunshine on 
the white summits of that famous shore. 


Are You Teaching Peace? 
By MARY A. HOLT, Hampton, Va. 


eachers who are conversant with the psychol- 

. of childhood and of its evolution into man- 

«| cannot deny that if the world is ever to be 

vorld at peace, regardless of political con- 

ts, regardless of conventions of nations, peace 

ist be taught in the schoolroom. 

\ll teachers are at heart idealists, else, how 

uld they work and smile in their poorly-paid 
positions with the tedium and the deadly mono- 
tony of endless routine? It is only too true of 
a majority of teachers that they make the grave 
mistake of thinking that wars are the concern 
of the grown-ups and fail in that greatest of 
undertakings, namely, to impress the horror of 
war and the beauty and splendor of peace upon 
the plastic minds before them. You had better 
shock the child mind now with a vivid picture 
of the terrors of war than let him grow up to 
splendid manhood only to march bright-eyed 
and unafraid across No-Man’s Land and be 
blown up in the twinkling of an eye. 

lo most teachers, teaching peace.means pre- 
venting the natural, healthy, normal-boy fights ! 
They realize that nothing can stop those fisti- 
culls and then there is despair and they sadly 

that there can be no peace. First of all, 

renember that small boys will always fight. 
Sone of their grown-up fathers know no better, 
0 turn your backs and let them fight it out, or 
put gloves on them and supervise so that there 

‘air play. Then go back into your school- 
room and teach peace. 
-o be most practical, here are some suggested 
ivs in which the spirit of peace may be in- 
‘tilled into the learners in any classroom from 
kindergarten to the university. First the teacher 
must be both a disciple and an apostle of peace. 
The teacher must believe in the peace of the 
world as one of the highest achievements of 
civilization and as the ultimate plan of God. 


YW 


The teacher must know about the Prince of 
Peace and His Great Golden Rule which, if fol- 
lowed by all mankind, would abolish the world’s 
acute attacks of selfishness—war. This rule is 
the simplest and yet the greatest formula for 
producing the Peace of the World. 

If a teacher feels that she lacks the proper in- 
formation on the subject of peace, there are or- 
ganizations which will gladly supply her needs. 
Three of these are: 

The American Peace Society, Colorado Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

The American School Peace League, Boston, 
Mass. 

American Association for International Con- 
ciliation, 407 West 117th Street, New York, N. Y. 

In the teaching of history, the teacher must 
not work on the emotions and experiences of 
the children and cause them to react with a 
feeling of hatred for any people or race who 
may have struggled against their forefathers, 
their country, or their race. Teachers under- 
stand just what is meant here. There is a way 
of teaching about our beloved Lee and the War 
Between the States so that the children, North 
and South, will react to it as a phase of our 
country’s history and so that thev will respect 
those who did what they thought was right re- 
gardless of the side on which they fought. 

The child should be led to think of himself 
as being one of the world’s citizens, not just one 
of his community, of his State, of his nation, but 
of the whole world. In geography this relation- 
ship of his to every other person in the world 
can be emphasized. True it is that if every child 
born into the world could be educated in his 
relation to the world by a “seeing” trip around 
the globe, it would be a marvelous step in teach- 
ing the brotherhood of man. Failing to have 


this means, in the geography class much sym- 
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pathy and understanding for the peoples of other 
lands can be developed. A very broad ideal of 
patriotism must be taught. Although the child 
should be taught to respect and love the Stars 
and Stripes, along with that he should know that 
there is an even wider responsibility demanding 
his allegiance—the great, shining banner of the 
brotherhood of man, of the children of God. In 
repeating the flag salute, the pupil should say 
“I give my head, my heart and my hand to God 
and my country” and not “to God and my 
country!” 

Last of all in this list of suggestions, you must 
practice in your dealings arbitration and not 
force. Of course, there are times when children 
seem ninety-nine per cent animal but in the name 
of the Prince of Peace, try to see the one per 
cent of God left in the child. Exercise all of the 
persuasive powers you have to lead the child into 
doing the right thing. Let your group work out 
rules for the needs of the whole group. Teach 
them self-control and a regard for others and 
then you will be true apostles in this great peace 
movement. Do not let the fact discourage you 
that out of your peace-interested class two un- 
ruly boys fell into a terrible fist battle on their 
way home. Remember the evolution of the race 
and the world. Civilization had to use its fists 
when men knew no better. Children go through 
all these processes of evolution. They begin as 
savages. 

You are intrusted with training the next gen- 
eration of men for the acceptance and love of 
world peace. There was a Galilean living cen- 
turies ago called “Teacher.” Sir Owen Seaman, 
sarly in the Great War, wrote these interesting 
lines emphasizing the idea of world peace: 


Ye that have faith to look with fearless eyes 

Beyond the tragedy of a world at strife, 

And know that out of death and night shall rise 
The dawn of ampler life 

Rejoice, whatever anguish rend the heart, 

That God has given you the priceless dower 

To live in these great times and have your part 
In Freedom’s crowning hour; 

That ve may tell your sons who see the light 

High in the heavens—their heritage to take— 

“I saw the powers of darkness take their flight ; 
I saw the morning break.” 
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AN ODE TO THE BELL-SHAPED CURVE 


The bell-shaped curve! Ah, ’tis a wondrous 
thing! . 

It hath a graceful form and scientific ring; 

It is the latest fad psychology hath flung; 

Ambition it hath checked; hope’s funeral knell 
hath rung. 

Grade all your papers by the bell-shaped 

And from its graceful outlines do not swerve! 

So goes the edict forth, and far and near 

Professors closely to its laws adhere. 

It matters not how hard a student tries 

To raise his standards higher than the skies, 

A certain fixed per cent now and alway 

Is all that may receive a grade of “A.” 

A fixed percentage more are given “B,” 

And so it goes for “C,” and “D,” and “E,” 

According to the curves some “F’s” are sure; 

Some few must fail to make the curve endure. 

A wise (?) professor stands with puzzled brow; 

He shakes his head and murmurs, “Ah! What 
now? 

I’ve given grades the students do deserve, 

But, woe is me, they do not fit the curve!” 

The powers that be they say this will not do: 

Of “A’s” you have too many, “C’s” too few. 

You have to make some changes in these grades 

E’en though you disappoint the lads and maids. 

The good professor sorts the paper o’er. 

Within the pile marked “C” he lacks just four. 

The pile marked “A” has four too many, and 

He seizes them at once with eager hand. 

By laws of science he will e’er abide, 

And so he feels secure and satisfied. 

“This makes it all come right !”he cries with glee, 

And decorates those papers with a “C”! 

Poor student, though you tower above the rest 

And strive with might and main to do your best. 

If you are one too many they’ve the nerve 

To chop your head off so you'll fit the curve. 

Cheer up, sad sufferer, you may feel secure: 

The bell-shaped curve will never long endure. 

Tomorrow there will be another fad 

And you'll forget the griefs that you have had. 

A star, a fish, a bird, or e’en a snake 

May be the form the grading curve will take; 

So let the bell-shaped curve enjoy its fling, 

Be sure ere many moons ’twill cease to ring 

—Sara Wolff, Principal Garfield School, 

Ottawa, Kan., in the Kansas Teacher 
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State Department of Education 


OFFICIAL COMMUNICATION 
By WILLIAM T. SANGER, Secretary State Board of Education 


CERTIFICATES BY SUMMER STUDY 


Review courses leading to the State Examina- 
tions for First and Second Grade Certificates 
will be offered in the following summer schools: 


For white teachers 

Normal School, Farmville, Va. 
State Normal School, Fredericksburg, Va. 
State Normal School, Harrisonburg, Va. 
State Normal School, East Radford, Va. 


State 


For colored teachers 


\irginia Normal and Industrial Institute, 
Petersburg, Va. 
\lanassas Normal and Industrial Institute, 


Manassas, Va. 
Norfolk Colored Institute, Norfolk, Va. 
Roanoke Colored Institute, Roanoke, Va. 
St. Paul Normal and_ Industrial Institute, 
Lawrenceville, Va. 


(he State Examination will be held on July 

26 and 27. 
feachers desiring to divide the examination 
ior a First Grade Certificate may do this, pro- 
vided they have been in attendance upon review 
} courses for at least twenty days preceding the 
examination. The divisions into groups must be 
followed if a division and combination of grades 
are to be allowed by the State Department of 


Education: 
Group One 
\pplicant’s Form Geography 
\rithmetic Hygiene 
S. History Reading 
Group Two 
(srammar Theory 
rginia History Drawing 
ics Spelling 
| Group Three 


Agriculture 
Physical Geography or 
General Science 


\lgebra 

iSSICS 

glish History 
the following institutions offer courses in 


; alvanced academic and educational courses 


hich will be accepted by the State Department 





towards an Elementary Certificate, a Special 
Certificate, and the renewal of certificates : 


For white teachers 
University of Virginia, University, Va. 
William and Mary College, Williamsburg, Va. 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 
Emory and Henry Colege, Emory, Va. 
Roanoke College, Roanoke, Va. 
University of Richmond, Richmond, Va. 


For colored teachers 
Virginia Union University, Richmond, Va. 
Virginia Normal and _ Industrial Institute, 
Petersburg, Va. 
Hampton Normal and_ Industrial 
Hampton, Va. 


Institute, 


The State institutions have a full summer 
quarter which makes it possible for students to 
continue their work towards complete graduation 
thus securing a diploma or a degree from the in- 
stitution. 

Last summer sixty per cent of the teachers 
of Virginia were in attendance at these summer 
schools. In addition to this, approximately three 
per cent were at summer schools outside of the 
State. This was an excellent record, but it is 
possible to improve upon this during the sum- 


mer of 1923. 
THE TEACHER’S REGISTER 


The teacher’s register which 
tributed for use next fall has been somewhat 


will be dis- 
revised, especially in the instructions given to 
teachers for keeping the register. 
are provided on enroling pupils, dropping from 
the monthly roll, dropping from the yearly roll, 


Instructions 


kinds of marks or class grades, assigning marks 
or class grades, a set of general regulations, a 
summary of the State law on health and physical 
education as well as the chief features of the 
compulsory attendance law, giving specific direc- 
tions for the administration of the law and list- 
ing the different blank forms to be used for this 
purpose. The teachers are especially requested 
to bear in mind the necessity of keeping the 


; 
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school register with the strictest accuracy. The 
educational rating of the various counties and 
cities and of the State as a whole is dependent 
upon the scrupulous accuracy with which the 
school register is kept daily and completed for 
the vear. This weighty consideration lays upon 
every teacher the personal and patriotic obliga- 
tion of keeping the school register with per- 
sistent diligence and perfect accuracy. 


COURSES OF STUDY 

The new elementary course of study about 
which a good deal has been said during the past 
year is now in press. This insures its publication 
during the summer. The hard work done upon 
the new course and the expert criticism which 
has been given the finished product should give 
Virginia an outstanding program of instruction. 
The completed product is divided into three 
parts representing a handbook for teachers as 
well as material for guidance in instruction. 

Because of the expense of issuing the new 
course, it will be necessary to assign a given 
number of copies to each school division, Teach- 
ers will therefore receive their copies from the 
superintendent under whom they are teaching 
and not from the State Department of Educa- 
tion. 

The new high school course of study is also 
expected to come from the press during the 
summer and will be ready for use by the open- 
ing of school in the fall. It is believed that this 
course too will mark a new level in curriculum 


making for high schools. 


LEGAL SCHOOLS 

Under the provision of the Code (Section 723) 
the State Board of Education on May 15 fixed 
minimum standards of attendance for legal 
schools in Virginia as follows: 

Schools of one room, average daily attendance 
of twenty (20). 

Schools of two rooms, average daily attend- 
ance of thirty-six (36). 

Schools of three rooms, average daily at- 
tendance of fifty (50). 

Schools of more than three rooms shall show 
an average daily attendance of not less than 
fourteen (14) for each added room. 

It is provided that wherever the number of 
children of school age in any neighborhood is 


not sufficient to provide an average attendance 
of twenty (20), and wherever the distance to an 
established school is in excess of 2% miles and 
it is shown that it is impossible to provide 
transportation to a consolidated school, then on 
recommendation of the division superintendent, 
the county school board may be permitted to 
operate a one-room school with a minimum aver- 
age of fifteen pupils. In isolated localities where 
the above conditions prevail and where it is im- 
possible to secure as many as fifteen (15) chil- 
dren of school age, then in such special cases the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction may, 
in his discretion, on recommendation of the divi- 
sion superintendent and the county school board, 
permit such a school to be opened, provided an 
average attendance of at least ten (10) may be 
maintained. 

The same discretion is allowed in the opera- 
tion of two-room, three-room, and schools of 
more than three rooms as is permitted in the 
case of the one-room school when the attendance 
in the circumstances outlined above falls below 
the standard set. 

This discretion is interpreted to mean that 
where a one-room school under given conditions 
may be operated for fifteen or for ten pupils, a 
two-room school under like conditions may be 
operated for twenty-five or for eighteen pupils 
and a three-room school may be operated for 
thirty-eight or for twenty-five pupils. 


SUPPLEMENTARY TEXTBOOKS 
These were added to the list of supplementary 
textbooks by the State Board of Education on 
May 15: Whole- 
sale Retail 
Aldine Second Reader. (Newson)_$ .51  $.61 
McVenn, Good Manners, Book II. 


Rr ee ee 70 84 
Smith, Our Virginia. States Pub. 

Co., Richmond, Va. -__-________ 65 78 
Eggleston, Stories of Great Amer- 

icans. (American Book Co.)____  .45 54 
Eggleston, Stories of American 

Life and Adventure. (American 

8S Oe ee 48  ~=—«58 
Otis, Richard of Jamestown. 

(American Book Co.) ~----_-____ .39 9/ 
Baldwin, Fifty Famous Stories Re- 

told (American Book Co.) _____- 42 50 


— 
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PRIMERS AND FIRST READERS 


(he State Board of Education on May 15 
passed the following resolution: That since the 
elementary course of study will carry two 
primers and two first readers in the first grade, 
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Child’s World Primer and the Child’s World 
First Reader and that the second primer and 
second first reader shall be selected from the 
optional basal list and that added primers and 
first readers may be selected either from the 


the State Board of Education rules that one of 


optional basal list or from the supplementary 
these primers and first readers shall be the 


list. 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS IN VIRGINIA 


Address Superintendent Address 

MAORI, ieccnsaccsncnasesesiniscdiesttintininisiindianndnesiniaiidiaal a a TT Onancock 
RII: sicsisiisisnisiiniisiatatitninndsindpeeipanniniemmaiatl ee O Charlottesville 

I sxcecscicsstananiaivenintaiinngennemiiialiga a RO ND idea eth tiaichnticio esas Covington 

' METED . wcwcikmnsshimmpeeadinniaannieaatal W. R. Wrigglesworth ~---._.---- Blackstone 

. WINE: cncsriscitnierisaminnianidimnmntiibianiale 5 A ee Amherst 
NINN occcccoissstsninseseeacnlainpeiciedacencuadabadal n. B. Pomeenten 2500! Appomattox 

A MII nec missitinsossninnipaetniiiiiaeanaiinn PR, FD teccwwkdenenuceae Rosslyn 

. NE scccnsccaninimineaienincaiaelnelin F. M. Somerville _--------------Staunton 

' DANE. .ccctmnshipietnoeningiieauaianandabaidmiaiaes Se ee eaienccceees Carloover 

és EE nticssinn cguesceitinntiambnian le See Se htttennadeens Bellevue 

: POI, ccitipanseintiniarmetceesajsoamenss iaitiainiliciinsaiiicionine-inite Ee, as PU ccnciipliieiiiaenidnioubas Bland 
POE sccncmndincinmobadsenmanees ie 0a, SE niabnnesokbata Fincastle 

. RIM “ciuncsasesncasindavibaneanhes We. VEE edb wiccneseoeen Lawrenceville 

" IED sca catnisinnatacs tnsainbentnn abil Percy V. Dennis .........------ Grundy 

DREMIND -cicniantinimnetaminnisaaeaimadlbanh 7 Te SE Witiiiiiconingaes Wingina 

- LAGE sanmmucianmisndaceeeansnauen ee ENS cielsieiadRienndennndnceineae Gladys 

is MIE xnncrortnle notice Busuteebids W.-A. Vetiew soos. ccnne Bowling Green 

al ERIE -ctctmucninaedmecndbweduubicmsikels Dt SEE shukidciighbibincninkaiead Woodlawn 
CRUD ancerenbintsndaanbasenidveahiin ne Toano 
I UUATNNUIIIIE slings libel iene ff RR eee Drakes Branch 

ry CROUNINE -erentansasiaiienqnabannaibddebanaies Be Sek SE Ritetedtiewiekcnehe Chester 

on RSMO cc:capnestniitacbtepicciinaebtaaeclandishaseistiabgi abun Sk ee ee Winchester 
DR cicudtedesieaabhancnsmididaminimnaiine fy 4 SATO ee Captain 

ail CID ciiniscicnsissitaedtcncece Micicselordeieride desea beara ee ED Wiiiiincecaed Culpeper 

61 RIES - scicendntistueloimenaiinmeilitersie dees De Be BE Wikietietie cantons Cumberland 
i OMNES eS 5k ee ee Clintwood 

a4 Din WON sentences ttcteeninntart asnintideTaiaaiadaateilaeamidediaiad Fe Oh I nincciniticmesiactiieiitiita Ford 
RE LA Sunsetdiconaniosiaaaeamaal oe BE Sisiidonetawenened Hampton 

78 ONE .s:sispenadiainndeleemaabiiaieiaabaaais Re i Te I sicstiiescsccnensehiosctannil Center Cross 
FOGRE: neentncibnn guidimaniaaidadbieasoue Pn i tiaetiscsce nical Burke 

54 POMRINIID scicisnsiisinsdicgcindudesieR nah ninlallatebedasniiaaael F. Oegood Smith ............... Warrenton 
Flo: ee RE Tat ee EE Be Bi I ticle ciciiecomnnicnssiets Floyd 
TONE wnwsmbadinnieeanneedde ee ee Wilmington 

58 POURING: si ss sscnensitiioeliliel cea Wier i a oar sare 8 A; PE Satie cciemwnn Rocky Mount 
hac, Oe EE 3 Se ee Winchester 

57 : cayaptut gets ee iaiaa ts tere ae Ie As NN iscietan tisha wiinictactiat Newport 
Cc NI ELLE he OS oe Or We NE rit arannindeaiieitil Bena 

50 ORE: cnncthimeremnp einen bananas ae ee ee Cardwell 


*\tr 
\\ 


A. Scarborough, Dinwiddie Courthouse, from July 1, 1923. 
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County Superintendent Address 
OE. inineicinetnedesanesieuiwet Be ee Independence 
GE enticiciciincnbenuwenenatel ie Wi IIIOE wcciar tities eaecisncenene Peola Mills 
TNEEE ddcdscntincuktionsenemnaen ee North Emporia 
PIE, eiendterencitpulesinnminnwiieuapente Oils; HD eck rtiniceccincrnaie South Boston 
PD cncictsimichaivntinewinndéinaiahemii | a ee Ashland 
DOOD ccticnnenisinsniadamenmecnel ee Henrico C. H., Richmond 
PM cictnniccina aac ieeewaiemnem W. BB. Cee00s 2..0............... Maeerile 
FEN. npicacenennsnes re De Set SN Gancstuccencucunes Monterey 
oe ee Ee OE, eee rE Windsor 
SN CY dkichienwtcwnnananmemne reermean 1. Parris ........555.. Toano 
eae OE CD kin ctcencnccccns ee Center Cross 
naan King George 
RE WEN ceriinnedcmensiniuniee |} Se eS Enfield 
NN siiotnccncdocnwens cumin Pe Wl. SND gies cone Morattico 
DEY. tiatentntacktan ada aaitegine didi is Bis PE pa taniiewocmmamian Jonesville 
SOD canned mkwanineen ed ntienstl ere Purcellville 
EME: cncnncinccconetwencenswineets J ee ee ee Louisa 
CE nc wncndnnsexsncencceneen a nee Victoria 
DOD, Scetocnnintantinnniade ee ee Peola Mills 
RES ociauvnacercndnnimewnnmmetd G..G. Anderton ................Saleda 
Mecklenburg .......-..-.. ee ce A MN siaclesictiaidtcmcciiaiessastssieeenieleki Boydton 
PN vniiudawndvnmmiinaniinnal G. &. Anderton ................Selude 
TOES cisnnanscssconessewen re Christiansburg 
ee ie ae PMI ices as staeis etree Driver 
TEE witiuinncaedinn epnntnamnt eee Lovingston 
TEE  cnnvvccemcanncnesscnncds Herman L. Harris .............. Toano 
nr es james Tiurat ..................Noriok 
a Cg a rere Cape Charles 
Nortubertand .....-.~...45-.62008 Frank W. Lewis ................. Morattico 
ee ee eee W. R. Wrigglesworth _---.----- Blackstone 
TE - Scontmuibiacncnninneennuwien Charles P. Cowherd_..._._..-.-- Gordonsville 
DEE cccnigeebetcunrensincnwenet De Luray 
Patrick ~.-..---.----------------- ee Stuart 
PRESVIVOME 22.2 n ncn wnnenessccnse eee Chatham 
NIN dCicccssicaiistnnincemicieesunimnantnaigs Te TT Powhatan 
ee, ee ee Farmville 
POS TIE ccivivcncaesaccscnane 8 eee petal Hopewell 
PRE FIND ciertinwiiadnnmww ames eee Oceana 
eee Charles R. McDonald ___--_----- Gainesville 
PE cenacnnuinbnmiiecmmmbisimciei i A MND iisateseelbiccscbaacinesecioehiired Pulaski 
Ee ee Front Royal 
Oe a Biake |. Newton ............... Hague 
SIE, «. cctrliepathing tmonppewanumnel Roland. E. Cook ................Salem 
SINE © sie detienerncrerenecis ined anasie dial Fs enetesig ia Saipan mladen Lexington 
POI: wit titncuunneneenucintl eS eee: Harrisonburg 
DD niicinsnietincinndunmmnncemanite es ic NIN ices westsind eeeseotasidasegoini Lebanon 
PE Actienindathtincreniamnmmeniiin Be i IE iiraepraicetssetestcnrencm scaler Gate City 
nT eT i ee Woodstock 
DEE Sitters o. EB. Ceopemmearer ................- Marion 


Ne 
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County Superintendent Address 

SII: scinniiniicapuadnabiinionnion Robert M. Newton ............_- Franklin 
SoS occcncwenninpunninnta Se ee Fredericksburg 
ANITIIOEL  siscessnncisdlitctasnictdicntiiceiibantasndenilianadl 2 8 ee ee ee Fredericksburg, Route 2 
AST -cecnstginitccisticecdiemaanasinmiatmmaedie hie is, MIE stemmeniiemennes Alliance 

MUIR siccsinncesitnsne slab theagenaieapimideaneaciiasal a Oe BE i ncctntnontoneinen Yale 

REE osc cenicerrtncinnmnignaianinniccmtegh iy a EO xs iccesnesinnit dptnitinhiepllabblan Tazewell 
WEE: bcscdcsiiiennmetennnemeia i I Ain tiers smiethncregniniamenaiieiins -ront Royal 
CIEE ntotdninuddieemeanemed as ee MN ci sts dnc hncheticnied gospel Denbigh 
WE xtceccgnnninndinneias TFs. ES caccmmenmnmgl Abingdon 
Oe en ee SE ia PI ncnneccnneenin Hague 
DRE: ieccticknnncnonnineieaiien Ty. 0 SE Ee ubtintanawumenntewdia Wise 
TID scinininsnssicsmcinisianiseganiahmmanieaiiia *J. M. Graham (Acting)-------. Wytheville 
INTE: ‘cecusarqcetiansntbiieiibacgieiaatanmenmcaaie Bike Sis: SEIN -icisissaeeicneacinmecncteiten Denbigh 

City Superintendent Address ; 

EG, ncucadnntniuatiichinwdinn +R. C. Haydon (Acting)_-----~- Alexandria 
oe ne ee oe een a Bristol 
ate WH  itnninnicbencwcnsee ye ita inscnmemannitinnail Buena Vista 
Charlottesville .........-c00ss00~oi ates 4h, TORRID: 0.2.00 rcenndne Charlottesville 
Cities POGOe nc ceiendsncneena ec CD nccctontinnnmiimns Clifton Forge 
CNMI incised tpi tsetse nmi bitna dl a Danville 
en en BD i ID sien ccnenuienwce Fredericksburg 
RRCTIEE icc nctcerimctnntitints ae Harrisonburg 
COE ciccccenrinscnsiicnnsiidipsitinniiaetth Be ED edidieitecawienmaadnnns Lynchburg 
Newport News .....2.2...sscessse RE MII eccncscnescnisssateainakediones Newport News 
TH hncicniveinniwnmienidietil | Ee ce Seer Norfolk 
ee See aes EE iccinetiliasiincisdenotntarbbeginniiati Petersburg 
PROUT ociccccttinnmeumniinnion 2 0 eee Portsmouth 
| ee re RE Seen East Radford 
oe Ee tae REE Sen: FN I co pciichtcssinsarsics apace Richmond 
RORRONE nc i rciniscenchenenitl De, Eh, Re on oe Roanoke 
TIE: sein nitanananahwanpgienil Be Bik Fe PR yin vi icccncens Staunton 
TE: cvtiaitiicasaniaduniaieaell John E. Martin ______----------Suffolk 
oe eT I icine Saini tereianaciatien Williamsburg 
WE ccismniinmnitionapntl I A a ia \Winchester 


‘John H. Crowgey, Wytheville, from July 1, 1923. 
‘Rk. C. Bowton, Alexandria, from July 1, 1923. 
L. Shelburne, Clifton Forge, from July 1, 1923. 
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Horace Mann gave up a promising career in law 
and politics and entered upon the work of education 


all the energy he possessed. 


riend: “My law books are for sale. 


of m 


The bar is no longer my forum. I have abandoned 
irisprudence and betaken myself to the larger sphere 
Henceforth, so long as I hold 


ind and morals. 


BIG BUSINESS 


this office, I devote myse 
mankind upon the earth. 
He wrote to a 
My office is to His salary was very sm 
sufficient money for fooc 


lf to the supremest welfare of 
I have faith in the improv- 


ability of the race—in their accelerating improvability.” 


all and he was often without 
1, but having once determined 


the supreme value of his work, he pursued it without 
faltering —The Ohio Teacher. 
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COUNTY INSTITUTES NEXT FALL 


In July and August the dates will be set for 
the meeting of the teachers of each of the coun- 
ties of Virginia. These are important meetings 
occurring just before the opening of the schools 
for next session. First, it is the occasion when 
the division superintendent gives out blanks and 
materials for the session to each of his teachers. 
He takes this occasion for informing his teachers 
as to any new plans he has for the good of the 


—— 


schools. State officials are usually on hand to 
speak of any new regulations affecting the work 
of the teachers during the year. 

In addition to all this, the teachers should 
use this occasion to organize the local county 
teachers association: (1) elect new officers for 
the year, (2) secure members of the State Teach- 
ers Association, (3) collect the State Association 
fees, (4) elect delegates to the annual meeting 
of the State Association in November, (5) pro- 
vide plans for regular meetings of the local as- 
sociation in which committees should be ap- 
pointed to make a study of any local problems 
and report at subsequent meetings of the local 
association, and, if possible, to take up for the 
year some professional question looking toward 
the welfare and standardization of the teaching 
profession. Let the local officers in every county 
do all of this next year and we shall all be busy 
with something worthwhile and the cause of 
education in Virginia will feel the full force of 
the State’s educational effort. 

The editor of the JOURNAL is very anxious 
next year to receive reports of outstanding edu- 
cational work in the counties in every section 
of the State. It might be a good idea to appoint 
some one at the fall meeting of the county as- 
sociation to make these reports to the JOUR- 
NAL during the year. 





COMMENCEMENT—THE GRADUATES 


Over 5,000 Virginia boys and girls are stand- 
ing before their teachers, their parents, and 
their friends these days and nights and receiving 
high school diplomas and the congratulations of 
their respective communities. This is no small 
achievement and the glory and ceremony we 
throw about the event are proper and deserving. 
These boys and girls make up the raw ma- 
terial of our colleges, and in them lie the hope 
of the perpetuation of our institutions and the 
further refinement of civilization. 

Over a thousand young men and women will 
receive diplomas and degrees from our normal 
schools, the important recruiting stations of the 
teaching profession; and there will be about 
2,000 students who receive degrees at the hands 
of our college faculties. We honor this body of 
Virginia youth and look to them for high ser 
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in the various functions of the State. It is 
rticularly significant that since the great 
\orld War graduates from our educational in- 
stitutions have doubled and trebled. Out of this 
ondition has arisen the oft-heard statement that 
re are too many men and women in our col- 
leves. We can never have too many students 
secking an education. This growth in the num- 
er of children and youth in the schools and col- 
leves is one of the saving signs of modern 
times. We still have an alarming amount of 
literacy among our people. Our greatest prob- 
em in education today is the kind and type of 
raining we offer in the schools. 

Graduation is but the beginning of life, the 
enlarged opportunity for service to the State. 
This is true every time it is uttered. Though it 
s repeated a thousand times a year we have 
not yet said it with sufficient force. It should 
ye thundered from every school platform and 
class room in the land. It is no reflection on 
our educational system to say that this army of 
eraduates will step out into life to learn how 
much they don’t know. The diploma and degree 
stand for opportunity—they merely identify the 
holder as a person from whom we have a right 
to expect more than we ask from a less tutored 
man or woman. It is not a badge of superiority 
until so demonstrated. 


~ _ 


- 
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ANNUAL CONFERENCE IN NOVEMBER 


The executive committee of the Virginia State 
Teachers Association has about completed the 
details of the program for the Annual Confer- 
ence in November. The main theme of the con- 
ference will be: 

\irginia’s Need in Financial Income and 
Educational Output—What Has Been Done, 
What Must Be Done. 

it is important that we set forth in no uncer- 
tain terms the educational needs of Virginia at 
this time in order to counteract the widespread 
reactionary influence against any increase in taxa- 
tion for educational purposes. All departments 


and sections should build their programs around 
the central theme and thereby bring the full 
force of public opinion for education upon the 
needs of the schools for the next few years. 
Che speakers selected for the main programs 


are Virginia educators who are most familiar 
with the needs of the State. There will be two 
speakers from outside the State. Dr. George D. 
Strayer and Dr. H. H. Horne have been secured 
and will make addresses on some of the main 
programs, 

The Conference will be most important, com- 
ing, as it does, just before the regular session of 
the State legislature. We should have a strong 
program and go before the legislature with a wise 
and sane set of demands for better educational 
provisions. We should have a big meeting from 
the standpoint of numbers and accomplishment. 

Teachers and educators from every section of 
the State should make their plans to attend the 
Conference in November. 





MATTHEW FONTAINE MAURY 


On the front cover of this issue of the JOUR- 
NAL appears the picture of Matthew Fontaine 
Maury. Virginia is rich in a heritage of great 
men whose names were written large in the po- 
litical, scientific, religious and military life of 
the country. We are not making the fullest use 
of this heritage. Our children should not miss 
the glories of Virginia’s heroes. Their personal 
history and achievements should form a definite 
part of our school curriculum. 

In the more recent years, we are coming to 
recognize more adequately the valuable contri- 
bution Commodore Maury made to the scientific 
thought and practice in connection with naviga- 
tion and commerce of the seas. He sounded the 
ocean depths, he charted the ocean currents and 
laid out the ocean’s lanes for steamers to cross 
the seas. Cyrus W. Field once said in a speech 
in Boston, “Maury furnished the brains, England 
the money and I laid the Atlantic cable.” 

On June 9 a tablet will be unveiled at Goshen 
Pass in honor of Commodore Maury. In the 
early summer of last year the corner stone of a 
monument to this great Virginian was laid in 
Richmond to be one of a group of statues in 
honor of southern heroes. It will stand on Mon- 
ument Avenue with that of Lee, Jackson, Stuart 
and Jefferson Davis. 

To many people the name “Maury” has no 
other significance than being at the head of the 
title page of the text they studied in geography 
in the schools in the last two decades or more. 
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The name should come to mean more than the 
author of an elementary textbook. Humboldt 
said of him that he was the founder of a new 
science—that of the sea. In the future we shall 
come to honor such men as Maury above even 
those of our military heroes. No other Ameri- 
can was ever so honored by foreign potentates 
as Maury for his scientific contributions, and no 
other man received any decorations with greater 
modesty. The schools of Virginia should see to 
it that Commodore Maury receives the recogni- 
tion and honor due him for the practical good 
he has done for mankind. 





THE SCHOOLS AND PEACE 


We all realize that in childhood there is no 
prejudice. The child himself, in mind and heart, 
is free from it. It is only after years of associa- 
tion with adults in the world that the child ac- 
quires prejudices. The school is really the only 
common ground on which the people of all faiths, 
creeds, and political beliefs may get together on 
a common, unprejudiced basis. 

If the children of the world can be brought to- 
gether in a great movement which will give them 
keener sympathies and more definite comrade- 
ship, we shall have more opportunity to carry 
out the great wish of the world, that there be no 
more war, than in any other manner which we 
could prescribe. I am speaking now from the 
standpoint, not only of one who is interested in 
education, but in bringing the peoples of the 
world together on a common ground. Let us not 
deceive ourselves. We shall have war, no mat- 
ter how much we shall decry it, for so long as 
there fs greed and hatred and jealousy and re- 
venge in human hearts, so long as those elements 
transcend the virtues of brotherly love, of char- 
ity, and of justice, we are bound to try to settle 
some of our misunderstandings in armed conflict. 
So long as we have these things in the human 
heart, individuals are going to strive with other 
individuals; and nations are made up of indi- 
viduals. We must not deceive ourselves ; we can 
not all at once come out of such a great experi- 
ence as the recent war into a day of eternal 
peace; that is an impossibility, but we can ma- 
terially lengthen the interval of war and lessen 
the hazard.—Augustus O. Thomas, in Journal of 


Education. 


LETTER OF APPRECIATION 
Richmond, May 21, 1923. 


Editor 
Virginia Journal of Education, 
Richmond, Virginia. 
Dear Mr. Heatwole: 

Let me make public declaration of appreciation 
of the publication by you of the lines written as 
a tribute to Thomas Nelson Page by Alice 
Everett Fry in the May Journal of Education. 

I should so much have liked to have published 
them in my Memoirs of my brother which is 
just off the press. 

I regard them as genuine poetry independent 
of my close personal interest in them. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROSEWELL Pace. 





A CORRECTION 


May 21, 1923. 
The Editor 
Virginia Journal of Education, 
Richmond, Va. 
Sir: 

An article on “High School Progress Since 
1918,” published in the Journal of September, 
1922, begins with the sentence, “Before 1905 
there were no four-year high schools in Vir- 
ginia and only a few three-year high schools in 
the most favored communities.” The article dis- 
cusses the development of a system of accredited 
public high schools, and the sentence is correct 
in the sense that there were no accredited four- 
year high schools in the State before 1905. 


’ 


Public high schools in at least twelve of the 
twenty-one cities of the State, and possibly one 
or two rural public high schools, had developed 
four-year courses before 1905. These were not 
accredited, however, since there were no estab- 
lished standardizing agencies at that time to ac- 
credit them. 

I trust that you will see fit to publish this cor- 
rection in justice to these schools. 


Very truly yours, 
HENRY G. ELLIS, 


Supervisor Secondary Education 
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Virginia Kindergarten-Primary Association 
By MARY LOUISE SEEGER, Director 


(he thirtieth annual meeting of the Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union was held in 
Pittsburg April 16-20. It was represented by 
kindergartners from California to Maine, from 
Minnesota to Florida, and those states which 
could not send delegates sent messages. One of 
the most interesting people who attended was 
Emily Poulsson, one of the pioneer kinder- 
vartners. Her songs and stories have not only 
delighted the hearts of kindergarten children 
but those of first and second grades as well. 


The meeting was crowded with conferences 
from beginning to end, and, like every good 
meeting, several of these were held at the same 
hour so that those in attendance had to choose 
those which best answered their needs. The 
kindergartners of Pittsburg, together with the 
Pittsburg Teachers Association and the Wo- 
man’s City Club, were most cordial in their wel- 
come. Excursions to the kindergartens and the 
various points of interest in the city were made 
possible by the kindness of the citizens in giving 
the use of their automobiles. 

(hat the kindergarten is no longer entirely a 
woman’s movement was made clear by the num- 
ber of prominent men who took part in the pro- 
gram. Mr. Angelo Patri, of New York City, 
spoke on The Aspects of Child Growth; Mr. 
George Bellamy on The Effect of Play Upon the 
Minds of People of Various Nations; Dr. W. T. 
Root, of the University of Pittsburg, on The Im- 
portance of Pre-first Grade Training; Dr. Will 
Earhart, Pittsburg, on Music in the Kinder- 
garten; Dr. Bird Baldwin, University of Iowa, 
on Measuring Childhood, and Dr. Frederick 
Bonser, Columbia University, on Standards for 
Early Elementary Education. 

One of the outstanding addresses was given 
by Patty S. Hill, head of the kindergarten de- 
partment, Columbia University. Her topic was 
Taking Stock in the Kindergarten. She took 
her audience back to the early days when the 
kindergarten idea was first introduced into this 
country, and to those first kindergartners the 
greatest homage is due. She paid a glowing 
tribute to the founder of the movement and 
the new ideas which he gave regarding child- 





hood and the importance of play in education. 
She also brought out the fact that in the light 
of modern psychology and science kindergarten 
training must not lag behind but must change to 
meet the changing demands, and as a result the 
kindergartens of today are keeping in stock the 
great idea that education is growth and that 
this growth can best be accomplished through 
doing and play. They have laid in stock the 
ideas that health and interest are necessary to 
growth and they are willing to invest in various 
types of intelligence tests and a study of the 
effect of the emotions on growth, Some of the 
more progressive kindergartners have already 
begun a study of the habits which should be 
formed in the kindergarten and are tabulating 
their results, while others are working on a 
record sheet which may be used alike in the 
kindergarten and early primary grades. 
Kindergartens in Virginia 

The growth of the kindergarten has been slow 
in Virginia due not so much to lack of interest 
in it as to the fact that so much of the State is 
rural. Most of our cities have kindergartens, 
Richmond and Norfolk having the largest num- 


_ ber and both having active kindergarten associa- 


tions. The State Normal Schools at Farmville 
and Harrisonburg each have kindergartens in 
connection with their training schools and in 
which students are given definite kindergarten 
training. While all of the students trained do 
not receive kindergarten positions many of them 
go into the primary grades and in that way many 
of the children of the rural sections are bene- 
fited. Recently Winchester has opened two 
kinergartens in the public schools. Bridgewater 
has a private kindergarten and Roanoke has 
four private ones, three of which have trained 
kindergartners in charge. It is the earnest wish 
of those of us who are interested in the educa- 
tion of young children that every city and town 
in our State might have at least one kinder- 
garten, for we believe that the training during 
these early years is most valuable—the children 
are most receptive, most impressionable; so let 
us not count the cost in dollars and cents but 
in joy and happiness to children. 


Le 
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Co-Operative Education Association of Virginia 


MRS. B. B. MUNFORD, President 


COMMUNITY WORK IN SUMMER 
SCHOOLS 


Through an arrangement with the University of Vir- 
ginia, the College of William and Mary and the Normal 
Schools of Farmville, Harrisonburg, Fredericksburg and 
Radford a series of lectures will be given this summer 
on the various phases of work of the Co-Operative 
Education Association of Virginia. For some time it 
has been evident that teachers and lay citizens should 
have an historical and philosophical background as an 
approach to community work and the officers and board 
of directors of the Association felt this would be the 
most direct way of reaching the largest number of 
citizens. Dr. Hugh S. Magill, the retiring field secre- 
tary, in voicing the sentiments of the National Educa- 
tion Association said: “My ideal of education is to 
develop citizens who will carry forward the welfare 
of the nation. ... I believe every citizen should take 
an active part in everything of vital importance to the 
community.” 

_ By enlisting the constructive interest of all of the 
citizens, the work of the school is motivated and the 
community program is energized. To stir the interest 
of the citizens to enlist their resources and democratize 
the neighborhood is the purpose of the league. 

Under the democratic system so much more educa- 
tion is needed than under any other form of govern- 
ment and this means that a much larger group of 
citizens must be interested. All teachers and community 
workers are invited to these lectures. They embrace the 
following topics: 


I. How the Co-Operative Education Association Aids 
the Teachers and School Authorities in Securing Better 
Schools. 

By putting building in good condition or by taking 
steps toward erecting a new one. 

By putting school building in good order for opening 
of school each year. 

By making school grounds and surroundings at- 
tractive. 

In securing library for the school and in enlarging 
each year those already secured. 

By assisting in securing complete enrolment and 
regular attendance of school children. 

By lengthening the school term if it is less than nine 
months. 

By providing evening and vacation schools if neces- 
sary. 

By co-operating with board in securing the best 
teachers and holding them. 

By erecting a teacherage or principal’s home. 

By installing special departments in school when local 
funds will not permit. 

By trying to bring about consolidation of a one-room 
school with other schools. 


— 


GEORGE W. GUY, Executive Secretary 


By holding patrons’ days and co-operating in county 
commencements. 

By holding annual school and community fair. 

By having a committee to consult with principal and 
teachers in vocational guidance. 

By assisting in the various clinics held in the school. 

By providing scales and emergency room equipment. 


II. How the Co-Operative Education Association Co- 
Operates in Improving Health Conditions in School 
and Community. 

By improving health conditions in the home; provid- 
ing sanitary toilets in the school; securing the best 
health conditions in the school; co-operating in work 
of physical inspection; aiding in securing visiting school 
nurse; handling contagious diseases vigorously; urging 
parents te do the follow-up health work; destroying the 
breeding places of flies and mosquitoes; seeing that 
there is proper drainage in malarial sections; holding 
special clean-up and health week programs, and assist- 
ing in the various clinics. 


III. How the Co-Operative Education Association 
Aids in Making the School a Social Center. 

By preparing a good social program for each regular 
league meeting; making the social features of the spe- 
cial school, health, highway and farm meetings very at- 
tractive; developing the latent talent of the community; 
arranging union Thanksgiving service; having a Com- 
munity Christmas tree; arranging contests between the 
young people of one community with other com- 
munities; planning special Arbor-Bird, Child Welfare, 
Citizenship days; holding a reception for the teachers 
each year or for any new ministers that may come into 
the community; encouraging each family or group of 
families to put in volley-ball, tennis or croquet courts; 
in addition to the school and educational uses, the school 
building can be used for public forum, community 
library, chautauqua and lyceum courses and the various 
community center movements. In all these extra- 
curricula activities permission must be obtained from 
the superintendent and the local school board and the 
social committee must be responsible for any damage 
or disturbance to school property. 


IV. How the Co-Operative Education Association 
Co-Operates in Teaching Citizenship. 

By observing Citizenship Day, July 4; selecting pa- 
triotic music and songs; by encouraging the organiza- 
tion of Junior Leagues; by appointing competent com- 
mittees to instruct our citizens in voting, registering 
and securing transfers, said committees to avoid any 
semblance of partisan influence; helping .in securing 
flags and Bibles for the schools; by encouraging our 
people to take up citizenship courses such as offered by 
the University of Virginia, William and Mary and other 


institutions; by making each citizen-feel that he has 2 


personal part in his local, state and national govern- 
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+; by teaching Junior Community League Principles 

children: (a) citizenship, (b) health and sanita- 

(c) athletics and recreation, (d) self-improve- 
ment, (e) school spirit. 


The Historical and Philosophical Background of 
Co-Operative Education Association as an Approach 

mmunity Work. 

w, when, and where organized; its aims and pur- 

- platform of principles; citizens’ organizations— 


community leagues—junior community leagues; consti- 
tution and by-laws—local organizations and county and 
district organizations; the war work of the leagues; 
its rapid growth since the war; program for 1923-1924. 


The summer program of the leagués includes the fol- 
low-up health work, assisting in various clinics, 
observance of citizenship and community days, library 
extension and playground work and reception to teach- 
ers in the fall. 


An Interesting Report of School Progress in 
Spotsylvania County 


(This appeared in circular form sent out to patrons and taxpayers of his county by Division Superintendent 


J. H. Chiles.—Ebrror.) 


(he taxpayers and particularly the patrons of 
the schools of Spotsylvania are interested, no 
doubt, in all evidence of growth and progress 
made by the schools; so I desire to give a few 
comparative figures based largely on 1916-1917, 


the last year of my predecessor, and the session 
1921-1922. 

In every particular quoted, as well as in many 
others not given, there has been a remarkable 


growth in all substantial factors of school de- 
velopment. 


High School Increase Gain 
16-17 21-22 Per cent. 
Number teachers doing high school work, full or part time 2 13 650 
Salaries for high echool tencletSiiennnnncccenccns-so.5.< $880.00 $9,600.00 1,100 
Number enroled in high school work_--------.---------- 18 220 ~=1,220 
Per capites onet ot “SRebrG etc cece nnn nnn $49.00 $40.52 20 reduced 
Number children accessible to high school work ~------- 250 1,200 400 
Gains in Enrolment and Attendance 

Number children enroled _---------------------__-____- 2,076 2,696 30 
Number children in daily attendance_-_----------_------ 1,224 1,739 43 
DOE OEE Ee Dice ccntccceiiadnmenenninindiciin 52,060 72,883 40 
Ae OE GOES aciictnntaiciemnnnineibinniencmetds 32,769 57,491 43 
Total number teachers (wiilte)c_...-.................... 51 62 22 
Total number teachers (colored)........--.....-.-.....- 19 24 26 
Lengtl’ Of ‘Yerai ia Guys (Wie). .-.............-......... 129 160.6 25 
Length Of ‘termi in days {colered).s....5............... 106 131 24 


Total amount paid elementary teachers 
Total amount paid high school teachers 


$15,016.80 $32,409.18 216 





Total amount paid for transporting children 
Total amount furnished by State 


Total amount furnished by local taxes___---_--------__- 
Total per cent increase over 16-17 in money spent 
Total amount State over 16-17 in money spent 


[ 
l 
l 
Number volumes in school libraries 


chaewail 880.80 9,574.50 1,100 
dasinitaicinilia 220.00 4,274.52 1,940 
10,345.81 25,389.47 250 

15,033.97 27,988.94 186 
emai 250 
idee aeiione 400 
- 1,183 2,731 130 
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Increase in Better Trained Teachers 


Number teachers with certificate better than first grade —___ 2 34 1,700 


Per cent with certificate better than first grade 


4 54.8 


Number teachers with some professional training (white )_- 2 42 2,100 


For the present session this record is much better in point of training of teachers. 


Let it be remembered that only 55 per cent of 
the white teachers of the State have certificates 
better than a first grade; the cities use few 
teachers who have not better than a first grade 
certificate, so this leaves not a large per cent of 
the better certificates to be distributed among the 
rural schools where salaries are much lower. 

Our county ranks in the State low on a salary 
basis but in training of its teachers stands high. 


Consolidation 


Fourteen one-teacher schools have been 
closed; four one-teacher schools have grown 
into two-teacher schools; two  four-teacher 
schools have grown from one-room schools ; one 
two-teacher school has grown into a six-teacher 
school; two three-teacher schools have grown 
to six-teacher schools, while one four-teacher has 
become a seven-teacher school; only two new 
one-teacher schools have been temporarily estab- 
lished. 
Increase in Value of Property 

The value of the school property has been ir 
creased over two and one-half times; the seat- 
ing capacity of the schools has been greatly in- 
creased as well as the number of desks; the 
equipment and biackboards have also been great- 
ly increased and improved at considerable ex- 
pense. 


School Supplies and Texts 


The board is saving the county two or three 
hundred dollars each vear by purchasing its prin- 
cipal supplies in large quantities and distributing 
them to the schools. 

Considerable trouble and expense were saved 
patrons this year by taking the school books to 
the schools for the children so they could have 
them at the beginning of the session, thus they 
were enabled to begin their work without loss 
of time in securing the needed books; these 


books in every instance were sold at the school 
at the price fixed by the State Board without 
any cost to patrons for service. 


Conclusion 

These results have been brought about by the 
active support and co-operation of an earnest 
band of conscientious teachers, school officials, 
and loyal patrons who in the main have backed 
all efforts to improve the schools; these results 
could not have been obtained without their sup- 
port which must continue if our schools are to 
continue to grow. 

If you favor the continued growth of the 
schools and wish to see Spotsylvania schools as 
good as any in the State then it is necessary that 
you back the school board in its work for the 
members of this board are the best judges of 
the needs of the schools. They must determine 
the financial needs of the schools and they ask 
you to be at the courthouse on May 7 to back 
them up when the board of supervisors makes 
the tax levy for another year. 

A retrenchment in school finances at this time 
means all small schools closed, or the high 
schools cut in term which will prevent them from 
being accredited, or possibly both of these. 

Now is the time to come out and help the 
board provide school facilities for your children. 

For the good of your children and the welfare 
of the county be at the courthouse on May 7: 
the supervisors will give you what you want if 
you will make your wishes known. 





100%—_INVESTMENT—100%—A Home-Study course 
leading to High School Le nw Bachelor of Peda- 
gogy or other degree. 11th Year. Catalog FREE. 


Teachers Professional College, Washington, D.0. 
Teachers Wanted—$95 to $150 Month 


All teachers should try the U. S. Government examinations 
constantly being held throughout the entire country. I 
sands of permanent, life, positions are to be filled at 
$1100 to $1800; have short hours and annual vacations, w'! 
full pay. Those interested should write immediately to Frank 
lin Institute, Dept. W260, Rochester, N. Y., for schedule show- 
ing examination places and large descriptive book showing 
the positions open and giving many sample examination ques 
tions, which will be sent free of charge. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Charlottesville Business College, Char- 
lottesville, Va. (Office 707 National Bank 
Bldg.), will open June 15th. All Business 
College subjects. Special Commercial Teach: 
ers’ Training Course. Write for Circulars. 
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SCHOOL COSTS ARE SURE TO GROW 


gardless of all that has been said or may be said 
e reactionaries and the pessimists, the tact remains 
it is inevitable that our expenditures for schools 
increase for many years to come, 


actions will take place from time to time as a 

er of course; the value of the dollar will fluctuate, 
ods of economic stress will come, and unfavorable 
conditions will arise. All these things naturally 
jerate to the detriment of the schools, but they cannot 
avoided by the reasonable exercise of human fore- 
sight, and they will not permanently affect the progress 

f public education. 

The American public school at its best is not yet 
nerfect, to be sure, but it has reached a degree of ef- 
jiency that is recognized by all foreign observers and 
is the pride of the American people. Those who are 
most enthusiastic in its support are they who know it 
best and realize its influence upon American life. 


The demand that will endure is not for a reduction 
the expenses of the most efficient schools, but for an 
extension of efficient methods to the schools of every 
community in the land. It may be that in some favored 
alities the level of expenditure has reached the 
maximum; it is hard to imagine anything that could 
be added to the advantages enjoyed by those who attend 
of the best schools in such cities as Detroit, 
Cleveland, St. Louis, and New York. This effective 
vision, however, is not general, even in the most 
rogressive communities. Survey reports have repeated- 
shown that in the greatest cities of the country 
are many old buildings in which the conditions 
nearly as bad as in antiquated country schools. 


advanced schools of the leading city systems have 
shown the way. They have set the standard by 
every school in the United States is to be 
measured. It is not necessary that elaborate structures 
like the contemplated George Washington High School 
of New York City shall be set up in every community, 
t such buildings do show how the lives and health 
‘the pupils may be fully safeguarded and how in- 
tion may be facilitated by proper equipment. 


e advantages to the pupils of well-constructed 
ldings and well-rounded curricula are thus made 
us, and with such examples of excellence in view, 

progressive American community will strive to the 
st to provide for its own children schools that 
equally efficient if not equally expensive. 


say that city school systems have in general made 

a good beginning toward complete provision for 
ducation of their children is a very small part 
story. Outside the cities and villages the work 

has scarcely begun. No one who knows the temper of 
\merican people imagines that the present condi- 
ons in the rural schools will long continue. Improve- 


ment is bound to come, and that improvement cannot 
id without expenditure of considerable sums of 
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money. Enough has been done to show how the im- 
provement can be brought about. Weld county, Colo. ; 
Randolph county, Ind.; Wilson county, N. C.; Mont- 
gomery county, Ala.; Bernalillo county, N. Mex., and 
other counties have brought their schools nearly if not 
fully up to the efficiency of well-organized city schools 
by means of consolidation of small schools and trans- 
portation of pupils to fully-equipped central buildings. 
Many districts in other counties have done as well on 
a smaller scale. 

It is recognized that in this lies the best means of 
improvement for country schools, and practically all 
the States are taking steps in this direction. Unques- 
tionably the movement will progress with growing im- 
petus, and heavy additions to costs may be expected. 
To build modern consolidated schools to replace primi- 
tive buildings, to provide trained teachers, and to pur- 
chase and operate motor trucks means to incur ex- 
pense that is relatively heavy in any particular case; 
and as the improvement goes on the cost will be very 
large in the aggregate, for the several States and for 
the Nation as a whole. 


We may as well become reconciled to it. The cities 
will bring all their schools to the level of the best; 
the villages will insist upon approximately equal ef- 
ficiency; and the country districts will provide at least 
reasonably good schools for their children. It will not 
all happen immediately, but it is bound to be so.— 
In School Life, May, 1923. 





A book is a friend; a book is a good friend. It 
will talk to you when you want it to talk, and it will 
keep still when you want it to keep still—and there 
are not many friends who know enough to do that. 
A library is a collections of friends. 


—LYMAN ABBOTT. 





AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 
Of obtaining a Brand New Grafonola for your 
School or Home 
at greatly reduced price. 
Three Different Types. 
For further information, address 
The Virginia Journal of Education 
300 Lyric Building 
Richmond, Va. 
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ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF HIGH 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS AT UNI- 
VERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


1919 the State Department of Education has 
held annually a conference of the principals of the ac- 
credited high schools of the State. The 1923 conference 


Since 


was held at the University of Virginia on May 3-5, and 
was, in many respects, the most successful one which 
has been held to date. 

On the evening of May 3 the Education Club of the 
University of Virginia entertained the conference at 
a delightful buffet supper. Short talks were made by 
Dean Maphis, of the University, who acted as toast- 
master, Raymond B. Pinchbeck, president of the Educa- 
tion Club of the University, Henry G. Ellis, State 
Supervisor of Secondary Education, Harrington Wad- 
dell, Principal of the Lexington High School, R. C. 
3owton, Superintendent of Schools of Clifton Forge, 
M. L. Combs, Assistant State Supervisor of Secondary 
Education, A. G. Williams, Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages, William and Mary College, and Judge W. S. 
Gooch. 

The business sessions of the conference began on 
Friday morning, May 4, and were devoted exclusively 
to a discussion of the revised State courses of study 
for high schools. The membership of the committees 
in charge of this revision was given in the Virginia 
Journal of Education of February, 1923. These com- 
mittees were in session at Charlottesville all day Thurs- 
day to put their work in form for consideration by the 
principals’ conference on Friday and Saturday. 


At the Friday evening session Dean J. M. Page, of 
the University, addressed the conference on Some Prob- 
lems of the Mathematics Courses of Study and Super- 
intendent Hart on Some Phases of Curriculum Making. 

The Saturday morning meeting continued the dis- 
cussion of the courses of study until the conference 
adjourned at noon. The distinguishing feature of the 
entire conference was that it was a working conference. 
Little or no time was given to the features which take 
the attention of so many educational gatherings. The 
principals came together for business, and devoted the 
entire time of the meeting to the serious work which 
had been planned for the conference. 

The conference was attended by 130 high school prin- 
cipals. The results of their work will appear in the 
final report of the reviewing committee of the new high 
school course of study to be put in operation in the 
State next September. 





Vacancies for 1923-1924 Now Being Reported 
Enroll Now for the Best 


Three Offices—One Enrollment 
Continuous Membership—Free Booklet 


Southern Teachers’ Agency 


Columbia, 8. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. Richmond, Va. 


et 
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TRUSTEES OF CHARLES CITY, JAMES 
CITY AND NEW KENT COUNTIES 
PASS IMPORTANT REGULATIONS 


H. L. Harris, Division Superintendent 


A special joint meeting of the school boards of 
Charles City, James City and New Kent counties was 
held at the office of the superintendent of schools, 
Toano, Virginia, on May 3. The following gen- 
tlemen were present: from Charles City county—J. N. 
Hubbard, chairman, W. L. Wilkinson and C. Hill 
Carter; from James City—W. E. Hankins, chairman, 
J. W. Minor and A. T. Smith; from New Kent— 
L. M. Ellyson, chairman, J. L. Walls, R. L. Boswell 
and W. G. Clark. 

The superintendent suggested that the following text- 
books be adopted for this division according to the 
optional arrangement basis suggested by the State Board 
of Education: Child World Primer and Child World 
Readers, first to fifth; Everyday Classics, first to fifth; 
Winslow’s Healthy Living; Frye-Atwood Geography, 
books one and two. On motion of Mr. Clark the fore- 
going books were unanimously adopted. 

A motion by Mr. Wilkinson that all supplementary 
readers unavoidably left on the hands of the local 
agents be distributed among the school libraries of the 
counties was unanimously carried. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Walls the boards authorized 
the superintendent of schools to enter a subscription for 
the Virginia Journal of Education for each trustee, 
beginning next fall, 

After considerable discussion, the following resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted by the trustees of the 
three county school boards: 

(1) RESOLVED, That the principal or head of every 
school in the division be required to read, or cause to 
be read, a selection from the Bible to his or her school 
every morning during the school session. 

(2) RESOLVED, That all teachers of schools run- 
ning nine months be paid in ten equal installments and 
that all teachers of schools running seven months be 
paid in seven equal installments, beginning with the 
session 1923-1924. 

(3) RESOLVED, That every teacher in the division 
be instructed and required to post in her schoolroom 
a schedule of the daily work, and further, that a copy 
be sent to the superintendent for his criticism and sug- 
gestions at the beginning of the session. 

(4) WHEREAS, The attention of the school boards 
has been called to the fact that many graduates of high 
schools entering colleges in Virginia have been dropped 
from the roll, due to lack of preparation; and, 





Southeastern Teachers’ Agency 
Elk Park, N. C. P. O. Box 75 
Last call for teachers for term 1923-24. Free 


enrollment. All kinds of vacancies to be 
filled from now till September. 
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\\ {EREAS, the school boards desire to encourage 
thorough preparation on the part of high school 
s: therefore, 

IT RESOLVED, That a system of grading. 
ir to the Bridgewater College system, be used in 
srading of high school pupils, and suggested as a 
basis for the grading of seventh grade pupils, beginning 

the session 1923-1924, such system as indicated be- 
) be applied to all junior and senior high schools 
e division: 

NITS REQUIRED. In addition to the quantitative 
iard of sixteen units for graduation from the senior 
high school and eight units for graduation from the 
‘ high school, a qualitative standard of an equal 
number of units shall be required in each case. A 
iss grade of C carries for each quantitative unit one 
B, two credits; A, three credits. A grade of 
D, though passing, carries no credit; D counts only 
rd the quantitative units required. Thus a class 
gt of C on any one course carries a credit of one 
rd graduation; class grade of-B on the same course 
\ | make two credits; a grade of A, three credits. 
ler to graduate a student must make an average 
on sixteen quantitative units of work, that is, 

an average of C for his entire course. 


\SSING GRADE. The passing grade on a regular 
edule of work is 75. Grades are assigned thus: A, 
xximately 95-100; B, approximately 88-94; C, ap- 
mately 81-87; D, approximately 75-80; E,: ap- 
mately 60-74, conditioned, not passing; and F,: be- 
60, represents total failure. Students shall be 
given literal grades; the numerical grades shall be 
rded in the office of the principal. Grades for the 
may be averaged in any one course, provided the 
grade for the first term is not lower than E; and the 
grade for the second term is higher than E. No other 
nation for grades may be averaged. 
(n motion of Mr. Walls the boards instructed: the 
superintendent to contribute a news article on the above 
¢ to the Richmond and Newport News pajers and 
rgintia Journal of Education. 





HISTORICAL PAGEANT AT WARRENTON 


wjuier Day was celebrated on May: 12 by the 
of that county in a spectacular pageant at War- 
n, the county site. It is reported that 10,000 chil- 
nd citizens witnessed the presentations depicting 
storical development of Fauquier county, so rich 
ial and economic progress. The success of the 
was largely due to the energy of Mrs. C. S. 
ty who headed a steering committee of representa- 
from thirteen different co-operating county 
gencics. It is a most striking example. of what a 
ed and organized effort of people can do. The 
was the means of visualizing the important 
il events of the county. It probably taught 
history to the. children and people of Fauquier 
in a single day than is. taught in the school 

the entire elementary school period. ° 


The main features of the program represented the 
outstanding periods of Fauquier life, beginning with 
the Indians represented by Chief Cook of the Pamunkey 
Indians in Virginia and members of his tribe, and then 
followed representations of the Colonial period, the 
social and economic progress, the ante-bellum period, 
the Civil War period, finally closing with features of 
modern life. .Store windows displayed antiques ‘and 
historic relics. The parade was two miles long and 
took nearly two hours in passing. At the fair grounds 
in the afternoon speeches were made by Colonel John 
R. Saunders, Attorney-General of Virginia and Hon. R. 
Walton Moore, member of Congress from the Fifth 
District of Virginia. 

The Fauquier pageant is a splendid example of 
what the people of a county can do in the way of 
bringing together all the co-operating forces in the ac- 
complishment of worthy purposes. 





NEWS FROM TAZEWELL COUNTY 


The county supervisors of Tazewell county laid a 
combined district and county levy of the. maximum 
1.35, uniformly, in every district. This enables the 
school board to advance salaries slightly and the schools 
are being rapidly filled for another year as a result. 

Because of the exorbitani prices asked for both ma- 
terial and labor, the county board, following the lead 
of the government and many of the larger industries, 
has curtailed the building campaign planned for the 
summer as a matter of good business. The new 
elementary building at Graham, .however,.will -be«com- 
pleted and new rooms will be added to certain build- 
ings because of congested conditions that make enlarge- 
ment necessary. 

A colored training school for Tazewell county’ is 
being planned for the near future, possibly next ‘year. 
This school will be located at Graham, neighbor city 
to Bluefield, W. Va. : 

The largest graduating vias ever sent out in the 
county will graduate from Tazewell High School this 
year, numbering 31. G. H. Brown'is principal of this 
school. ; 

Salesmen of school supplies say that Tazewell county 
was one of the first two counties to go under the county 
unit plan in a practical way. 

The administration of the compulsory attendance law 
in this county is being closely linked up with the work 
of the Welfare Committee and the Juvenile Court, Col 
J. B. Boyer holding both the position of clerk of 
the county school board and judge of the Juvenile 
Court. ! 

So satisfactory to the board has been the. progress of 
the high schools this year that every high. school prin- 
cipal in the county has been re-elected: G. H. Brown, 
Tazewell; R. W. Bobbitt, Graham; J. Roy Horne, 
Richlands; John H. Crowgey, Pocahontas: G. L 
Strong, Burke’s Garden; P. E. Goodman, Cedar Bluff 
All have accepted except Mr. Crowgey. who was ap- 
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pointed by the State Board as superintendent of Wythe 
county. 

The Virginia Journal of Education is in the hands of 
all of the 206 teachers in the county, and, best of all, 
is being read by them 


BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL WOMEN 
ENDORSE EDUCATION 


At the fourth annual convention of the Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs of Virginia in Norfolk 
May 4-5 they went on record as favoring the follow- 
ing educational program: 

1. That every girl have a minimum of a high school 

education before taking a business position. 

2. That they endorse the Towner-Sterling bill now 
pending in Congress and pledge active co-operation 
in securing its early passage. 

3. That they favor Federal aid in the solution of the 
following educational problems: 

(a) The removal of adult and child illiteracy by 1930. 

(b) The Americanization of the foreign born. 

(c) The promotion of physical education in the schools. 

(d) The training of teachers especially for the rural 
schools. 


(e) The equalization of educational opportunity in 


~ 


all the sections of states. 





MISS MARION HANCKLE RESIGNS 


Miss Marion Hanckle, who for four years has held 
the position of Supervisor of Kindergarten training in 
the city schools of Richmond, has severed her con- 
nection with the Richmond schools to accept a wider 
field of educational work in her home city of Charles- 
ton, S. C. The Richmond Kindergarten League at a 
recent meeting expressed regret at her leaving and its 
appreciation of her services in the Richmond system 
in the following resolution: 

The Richmond Kindergarten League sincerely regrets 
the loss of one whose broad and sympathetic under- 
standing of little children has been the means of a 
closer union and understanding between the kinder- 
garten and the first grades of this city. 

The League extends to her every good wish for 
success and happiness in her new field of work. 





REDUCED RAILROAD RATES TO THE 
SUMMER QUARTER AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF VIRGINIA 

The Southern Railway System has just announced 


that it will sell round-trip tickets to Charlottesville, Va., 
on account of the Summer Quarter of the University of 


¥ 


Virginia on a basis of one and one-half fares for the 
round trip. Selling dates will be June 15, 16, 17 and 
18, and July 27, 28, 29 and 30; final limit returning 
on all tickets September 30, 1923. This reduction in 
fares will apply from the entire southeastern territory 
in so far as the Southern Railway System is concerned, 
These round-trip tickets will be sold on presentation of 
identification certificates, which certificates should be 
secured from the office of the Summer Quarter of the 
University or from W. H. Howard, chairman, South- 
eastern Passenger Association, Atlanta, Ga. Applica- 
tion for these certificates should be made promptly 

It is expected that other railroads belonging to the 
Southeastern Passenger Association will grant similar 
reduction and all persons contemplating attending the 
Summer Quarter at the University, whether expecting 
to come over the Southern Railway or some other line, 
should write for certificates. 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


The Open-Air Theater was properly dedicated on 
May 11 with appropriate exercises before a large crowd 
The exercises were opened by President Chandler, who 
explained that this theater is a part of the general 
expansion of the school, viz., a new dormitory, an 
athletic held and playground now in process of erection, 
a new student alumnae building, and completion of Vir- 
ginia Hall in the near future. 

The Hon. C. O’Connor Goolrich gave an account of 
the founding and progress of the school. Hon. Harris 
Hart gave a splendid, polished address in which he 
compared life to actors on a stage. His Excellency, 
the Governor of Virginia, paid a glowing tribute to 
Virginia’s heritage and showed how we ought to live 
up to our past. 

At night, the students, under the direction of Miss 
NeSmith, head of the English department, presented 
the operetta Hansel and Gretel. Miss Betty Wirt as 
Hansel sang in a rich contralto and superb action. 
Miss Sally Norris played a beautiful Gretel and sang 
in a sweet well modulated soprano. Miss Willie Bivens 
as the witch played an excellent character part of the 
witch and sang her part with a sweet clear soprano 

The staging was especially effective under Misses 
Lewis and Jessup of the arts department. The “cand) 
house” was very effectively done, and the “angel” scene 
with its irridescent lights and flowing costumes was €X- 
tremely beautiful. The dances were exceedingly grace 
ful and pleasing and were produced under Miss Hicks, 
head of the physical education department. The music 
was rendered under the direction of Miss Epps, head 
of that department, and all the work was a charming 
success and a tribute is due the producers and directors 
Especially Miss NeSmith is to be commended because 
the operetta went through with ease and dispatch an‘ 
a finish not usual in amateur productions. 
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WILLIAM AND MARY CITIZENSHIP 
CREED—1922 


e, the members of the classes in Virginia Govern- 
ment and Citizenship of the Marshall-Wythe School of 
Government and Citizenship, of the College of William 
and Mary, at Williamsburg, Va., after a series of open 

issions in the class room, and after obtaining sug- 
gestions from leading public men and scholars in this 
State and other States, do declare that without under- 
taking here to enumerate those private virtues and 
those social and religious duties which enter into the 
making of a good citizen, the following is a summary 
of our conception of our duties as citizens to the 
governments under which we live. 


My Duties As a Citizen 
I. 


To acquaint myself with those fundamental prin- 
ciples embodied in our constitutions and laws which 
experience has shown are essential to the preservation 
of our liberties and the promotion of good government, 
and to defend those principles against all attacks. 


Il. 


lo inform myself on all public issues, and on the 
character, record and platform of all candidates for 
office, and to exert actively my influence in favor of men 
and measures in which I believe. 


ITf. 


To vote in every election, primary and general, never 
using my vote for personal or private ends, but only for 
the public good, placing the welfare of my country 
above that of my party, if the interests of the two 
should ever conflict. 

IV. 

To connect myself with the political party which 
most nearly represents my views on public questions, 
and to exert my influence within the party to bring 
about the nomination of good men for office and the 
endorsement of measures for the public weal. 


7 
To have the courage to perform my duties as a 
citizen regardless of the effect upon me financially or 
socially, remembering that a cowardly citizen is as use- 
less to his country in time of peace as a cowardly 
soldier is in time of war. 


VI. 
To stand for honest election laws impartially ad- 
ministered. 

VII. 


To obey all laws whether I deem them wise or not, 
nd to uphold the officers in the enforcement of the law. 


VITl. 


'o make full and honest returns of all my property 
| income for taxation. 


IX, 
To be ever ready to serve my country in war, and 
in peace, especially in such inconspicuous capacities as 
juror and election official.’ 


X. 


To acquaint myself with the functions of the various 
departments of my government and to spread the knowl- 
edge of the same among my fellow citizens in order 
that they may enjoy to the fullest extent the advantages 


offered by the government, and may more fully recog- 


nize the government as a means of service to the people. 


XI. 


To encourage good men to enter public service and 
remain therein by commending the faithful performance 
of their duties and by refraining from criticism except 
such as is founded on a knowledge of facts. 


XII. 


To seck to promote good feeling between all groups 
of my fellow citizens and to resist as inimical to public 
welfare all partisan efforts to excite race, religious, 
class and sectional prejudice. 


XIII. 


Not to think alone of what my government can do 
for me but more about what I can do for it. 


XIV. 


To inform myself with respect to the problems which 
confront my country in its foreign relations, and to 
support policies which safeguard its legitimate interests 
abroad and which recognize the responsibilities of the 
United States as a member of international society. 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
Harrisonburg, Va. 


A chapter of the Pi Kappa Omega Society has just 
been formed at the Harrisonburg State Normal School 
with thirteen charter members. The society is not 
secret but relies on scholarship, leadership and char- 
acter as the basis for the selection of members. The 
society was established at Farmville some years ago and 
the formation of a chapter at Harrisonburg is the be- 
ginning of movement to make Pi Kappa Omega national 
in its scope. Following a conference between Harrison- 
burg and Farmville representative of both faculties and 
student bodies a constitution has been drawn up for 
the association. Charter members were approved by the 
faculty at Harrisonburg, and further election to mem- 
bership will be initiated by the society itself and ap- 
proved by the faculty. 

Charter members of the Harrisonburg chapter of 
Pi Kappa Omega are Miss Audrey Chewning of Bremo 
Bluff, Miss Emma Dold of Buena Vista, Miss Eliza- 
beth Sparrow of Wilmington, N. C., Miss Mary Lacy 
of Oak Park, Miss Margaret Moore of Norfolk, Miss 
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Margaret Ritchie of Petersburg, Miss Anne Gilliam of 
Petersburg, Miss Barbara Schwarz of Danville, Miss 
Clara Aumack of West Point, Miss Helen Wagstaff of 
Herndon, Miss Shelton of Norfolk, Miss 
Roselyn Brownley of Norfolk and Miss Marjorie Bul- 
lard of Bluefield, W. Va 


The annual field day recently was won by representa- 


Florence 


tives of the Junior Class, who had a total of 49 points 
Mrs. 


physical director, was in general charge. 


as against the Seniors’ 25. James C. Johnston, 
Judges of the 


events were Messrs. Duke, Shorts and Johnston. 


Edueational News 


President Harding in his Memorial Day address at 
Arlington the other day expressed the prayerful hope 
that our striving for the assurance of permanent world 
peace would not be in vain. He said: “I believe it to 
be a God-given duty to give of our influence to establish 
the ways of peace throughout the world. We cannot 
guarantee, but we can promote the peaceful: adjust- 
can aid in the establishment of 


be influential: im com- 


ments of disputes; we 
the agencies of peace; we can 
mitting the world to the triumphs of peace and make 


hateful to mankind the spoils of war.” 


I. E. Clerk, superintendent of the Handley schools 
at Winchester for the past ‘three or four years, has 
resigned to accept the headship of the New Trier High 
School, Cook county, Ill., at a very handsome salary 
The schools at Winchester are operated under a unique 
system. The city schools some years ago received a 
large gift from Mr. John Handley. This fund together 
with a tax rate by the city and State forms the basis 
of an ample income with which to run the city schools. 
The administrative authority under which the schools 
are operated is vested in two boards, the regular city 
school board and the Handley Trustees. 

A few days ago the two boards jointly elected Mr. 
Hugh S. Duffey to succeed Mr. Clerk as superintendent. 
Mr. Duffey has been connected with the schools’ of 
Winchester for the last fifteen years, first as -assistant 
principal,-and then as principal of the high school: 


There are nearly 300 students applying for degrees 
this year at the University of Virginia. Among these 
Miss Pearl Vivian Willoughby 


first 


there are nine women. 
holds the 
apply for the 


distinction of being the woman to 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy at that 
institution. 

unveiling of a 


Plans are completed for the 


monument on June 9 at 
Matthew Fontaine Maury, the Pathfinder of the Seas. 
Elaborate ceremonies and mark the 
occasion. V. M. T. Governor 


Trinkle and Dr. Naval 


now 


Goshen Pass to Commodore 
festivities will 
cadets will take part 
Alphonso Smith of the U. S. 


Academy will make addresses 
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Dr. Henry A. Converse, registrar; spent three days 
at Warrenton recently attending meetings of the Coun- 
cil of the Diocese of Virginia as a representative of 
Emmanuel Church, Harrisonburg. Superintendent I’, F. 
Clerk of Winchester was on the program to speak on 
Moral 


Converse is also much interested in this subject. 


and Religious Education in the schools. Dr 

Students of the music department presented a recital 
May 15 and some of the “tiny folks” also gave a 
recital on May 16 under the direction of Miss Mar- 
garet V.. Hoffman. 


and Comments 


It is announced that Mr. E. O.. Robjnson of Fort 
Thomas, Kentucky, has made a gift of $1,060,000 and 
16,000 acres of rich timber lands to be used in educa- 
tional, agricultural and economic development among 
the people of the mountain region of eastern Kentucky. 


The legislative commission appointed by the last 
session of the Legislature to make a report on a new 


State school for the blind has recently been holding 
meetings in some Virginia cities with the idea of 
determining a suitable location for the school. Char- 


lottesville, Staunton, Lynchburg and Petersburg have 
made bids for the new institution. 


Thomas Edison has been making experiments on 
teaching children by motion picturés. By these’ exper- 
ments he has come to the conclusion that’ 85 per cent 
of all kriowledge is received through the eye, and that 
motion pictures are 100° per cent: efficient in fhe dis: 
semination of knowledge. He says that this method 
of teaching has just started and in twenty years chil- 
dren will be taught through pictures instead of books 
This is not the first time Mr, Edison has pointed the 
way to better and newer methods of getting the rk 
of the world done. 


This is what they are saying down in Texas: “There 
are 99 counties in Texas that do not pay any taxes to 
the State. That is to’ say, these counties receive mor 


each year from the State treasury than they ‘pay into 


the State treasury, and what is more 35 of these 
counties received $6,837,752 more during the past tlree 
years than they paid into the State treasury.”  \\ hat 
about the constitutional provision in our States that 


TAXATION SHALL BE EQUAL AND UNIFORM 


and that all counties pay their share of the tax 


James W. Gwinn, superintendent of city sch 
New Orleans for the past ten years, has been 
the city 


superintendent of the schools of 


Francisco at a salary of $10,000 per year. 


Governor Cameron Morrison of North Carolin 








\ 
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very significant statement in an address a few 
“There two great weaknesses in the 
fabric of our country today: (1) an effort at 
domination through the establishment of class 
ver the common will, (2) an indifference of the 
ssful American to the discharge of his simple 
s as a citizen.” 


are 


ago, 


few weeks ago the voters of Brookline, Mass., 
tered their wishes as to whether motion picture 
ers should be given licenses to operate in that city. 
vote stood 5,634 to 1,659 in favor of no license. 
is motion-picture censorship with a vengeance. It 
developed that the objection was not to pictures or 
ters but to the type and kind of pictures commonly 


n. 


the last meeting of the State Board of Education, 
|. L. Shelburne was elected division superintendent 
Clifton He has been principal 
Staunton High for the past few years. 


hools at Forge. 


School 


\V. Mason was elected city superintendent of the 


Ik schools. He had been serving as acting super- 
dent for the past session. Dabney Lancaster, who 
een acting as State supervisor of Vocational Agri- 
re for the past few months during the illness of 
mas D. Eason, was elected to give his full time to 
State Department of Education after July 1. Mr. 
still retains his connection with his supervisory 
of agricultural education in the State. He is 
ering from his prolonged illness. 


committee appointed by the board of directors 
e V. S. T. A. to visit the Catawba Sanatorium 
nake a report, at the next annual meeting of the 
, on the conditions and working of the Teachers’ 
ion at that place met at Catawba on May 9. 
are fifteen teachers occupying beds in the pavi- 
The members of the committee are Dr. W. R. 
ey, chairman, E. A. Painter and D. E. McQuilkin. 
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Financing education is always difficult for the same 
reason that it is difficult to interest the average indivi- 
dual in.a long time deferred income-bearing invest- 
ment. 


It remains for an education that is essentially Chris- 
tian in its objectives, its motives and its results to save 
our civilization; education, like the individual, if it has 
lost its soul has nothing left that is worth having. 


Mr. John H. Beveridge said at Cleveland “Educators 
of the United States must be made to realize that they 
exist for the schools and not the schools for them, and 
that it is their business merely to carry through the 
will of the people.” 


A principal of a school says that the failures in his 
school are due to: lack of study, irregular attendance, 
absolute indifference, picture shows, dances and parties. 
Another has suggested that this is an interesting con- 
fession of the Jack of drawing power in his school. 





David Thoreau says: “My desire for knowledge is 
intermittant; but my desire to bathe my head in atmos- 
phere unknown to my feet is perennial and constant. 
The highest we can attain to is not knowledge, but 
sympathy with intelligence.” 


At a meeting of the board of visitors of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, Dr. Alderman announced the bequest 
of $140,000 to the University of Virginia by the will 
of John Blackwell Cobb. 


An exchange remarks that Commissioner Tigert’s re- 
port is a very human document full of human interest. 
It can be read by the educational public. 
is not necessary to read it. 
in “pedaguese.” 


A dictionary 
It is in English and not 


Book Reviews 


oF Our Day—An ANTHOLOGY, by Margery 
iordon and Marie B. King, D. Appleton & Co., 
‘ew York, 
organization of the Poetry Society of Virginia 
lliamsburg a few days ago is of great interest 
chers. 
this time when there is almost an epidemic of 
it is impossible for teachers to read it all. 
must depend upon those who have made a 
study of literature and can select the grains of 
the chaff. 
rse of Our Day—An Anthology,” by Margery 
n and Marie B. King, is a most valuable book 
a teacher’s point of view. Besides having col- 
cood poetry representing our favorite poets of 
the authors have grouped the poems according 
me: “Nature,” “People,” “Experience,” etc., and 
the “Studies in Poetry,” 


from 


included in volume 


“Selected Articles on the Lives and Personalities of 
Poets,’ the “Biographical Notes,” and a “Working 
Bibliography.” 

These are real “aids” to teachers desiring to lead 
pupils to an understanding and appreciation of the 
best in the verse of our day. 


‘ 


FatHerR Tass, His Lire AND Work, by Jennie M. Tabb, 
The Stratford Co., Boston. 

It is gratifying to us who are justly proud in claim- 
ing Father Tabb as one of Virginia’s immortals to 
know that'a second edition of Father Tabb, His Life 
and Work by Miss Jennie Tabb has_ been 


issued. 


This work so sympathetically and ably treated by Miss 

Tabb is a most valuable contribution to literature. 
For two generations the high-souled and beautiful 

poetry of Father Tabb has been widely read. 
Because his lyrics and masterpieces in the art of 





bam 
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epigram are inward and intense revelations of his pure 


heart and high mind, and because his verse is a 
devotional expression of deep personal emotions, it is 
significant to know the beautiful life out of which his 
This life Miss Tabb has told in a 


way worthy of her distinguished uncle. 


poetry has sprung. 


Charles A. 
New York, 352 pages. 


How TO ORGANIZE THE CURRICULUM, by 
McMurry, Macmillan Co., 


This is the second volume by this author during the 
past year. Teachers and educators are always interested 
in books by the “McMurrys.” 


made enormous contributions to the educational thought 


These two brothers have 
and practice of this country. The results of this con- 
tribution can be noticed in the transformation observed 
in the class rooms of our schools all over the country. 

During the more recent years, the course of study 
has been the center of the readjustments in education 
and this volume by Charles McMurry represents the 
newest pronouncements on that subject. 
Dr. McMurry says: 


a period of almost reckless expansion of common-school 


In his preface 
‘The last thirty years have been 


studies into all the new and old realms of experience. 
It may require the next thirty years to sift out and to 
erganize these accumulated treasures.” 


Miss’ Bolenius, 
Houghton Mifflin Co., New York and Boston. 


THE BoLenius SIL—eNT READERS, by 


One would like to be a child again when he looks 
through the pages of the modern school readers. They 
are so filled with rich and interesting material out of 


human interest—poetry, literature, art, 
Child life in school for this 


the fields of 
patriotism and_ story. 
reason is being transformed into joy and _ inspiration 
instead of a humdrum of tasks and a smothering of 
some of the finer instincts of children. 

The Bolenius Readers make a full series for reading 
exercises in the elementary schools from the first to 
the seventh grade. The material is graded and _ or- 
ganized so as to appeal to the interests of the child in 
its progressive growth. The author has anticipated 
child nature and all the problems of reading as they 
present themselves in the grades, such as silent reading, 
speed, understanding. One of the unique features of 
the series 1s provision for programs for school holidays, 
literary journeys and reading clubs. 

An excellent manual for the use of the teacher ac 
companies the series and is characterized by full, simple 
and complete directions so that the teacher cannot fail 
to follow the most approved methods in teaching read- 


ing. 


VIRGINIA SCHOOLS—T HEIR. PROGRESS AND THEIR NEEDS 
published by the Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite 
of Freemasonry, Richmond, Va. 

This is a twenty-three page bulletin setting forth the 
facts, statistical and otherwise, concerning the status of 
public education in Virginia. It would serve as a 
splendid manual for facts for those who make public 
addresses on education in the State. A copy of the 
bulletin may be had by writing The Public School 
Protective League of Virginia, Box 1523, Richmond, 
Virginia. 





The Bolenius 


are now on your 


readers. 
ing. 


ure to pupils. 


NOTE.—An 





The teaching of reading has 
changed, why continue the old meth- 


od of “hearing” reading ? 














for 


Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Grades 


The material and teaching equipment distinguish these books from other 
The questions, notes and devices induce understanding and _ think- 
They are particularly attractive and helpful to teachers, and a real pleas- 
The other school work improves as reading improves. 


excellent manual will be furnished FREE to teachers whose 


classes are using these readers. 


Silent Readers 


State adopted list 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 


2 Park Street 


Boston, Mass. 














v*. 
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The State of Virginia Endorses 
The FRYE-ATWOOD NEW GEOGRAPHIES 


The recent adoption of these books by the Virginia State 
Board of Education is the result of state-wide ‘teacher opin- 
ion.” J surely hope they will be adopted in Virginia—I have 
never seen pupils more interested—I want our State to adopt 
them—I unhesitatingly recommend them for adoption. These 
are statements selected at random from many letters we have 
received during the past year from teachers of Virginia. 
Their state now has adopted the books. Every teacher should 
know them. 


Adopted for basal use for a period of four years. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


70 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 























A Virginia Supplement 
to the Ritchie Health Books 


To make the Ritchie health books still more useful in the schools of the state, 
a special supplement on health work in Virginia will be included in future edi- 


tions of Primer of Sanitation and Physiology, the basal text for grades six 
and seven, 





This supplement was prepared by John W. Ritchie, the author of the book, 
whose former connections with health education in Virginia have familiarized 
him with the needs of the state. The State Board of Health has furnished 
suggestions and co-operated with the author to make a supplement that will 


give Virginia children useful information about the health problems of their 
state. 


The thorough adaptation of Ritchie’s Primer of Hygiene and Primer of Sanita- 
tion and Physiology to Virginia conditions makes the supplement especially 
effective. Health work in Virginia can be considered to greater advantage 


because the general principles given in the books are readily applied to Virginia 
conditions. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 














~ 
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RG AL, Cy Word and 
VCumber 2B utlders ar-e 


EY AeA every day U2 Wf 


Schoolroom?” 






Embeco 
Improved Word Builder 





8002. A large-type builder, printed on heavy 
manila cards, two sides, cut up in single letters. 
There are over three hundred and fifty letters in 
bold type, including a good variety of capitals and 


cmall letters. Price, per box, $0.15 


Economo 
Word Builder No. 1 


8271. A new, large-type word builder. Printed on 
high-grade tag stock, which will prove of excep- 
tionally good wearing quality. Contains an extra 
large quantity of tablets. 


Price, per box, $0.25 


Imperial Word Builder 


> 7 . 1 . 

8270. A new builder of the large-type variety, 
printed on heavy manila tablets, with each letter 
duplicated in medial script on the reverse side. In 


extra strong durable box. 
Price, per box, $0.20 


Embeco Sentence Builder 


8011. A selection of words for expression sentence 
building, printed on heavy manila tablets, in large 
type with each word duplicated in medial script on 


reverse side. Price, per box, $0.20 


BECAUSE THESE BUILDERS are made of the most 
durable stock and put up in substantial boxes. 


The tablets are clean-cut from strong tag stock, and the 
placing of letters and numerals is carefully planned to 
assure spacing and lineup as nearly perfect as can be 
obtained in material of this character. The letters and 
numerals are all printed in a plain, bold-faced type, which 
assures them being readable at a glance. 


Embeco Perception Cards for Number Work 


8290. This set of perception num- 
ber work is made in the form of 
dominoes. The cards are strong 
manila tag stock, 67 x 10 inches, 
and the domino dots are printed in 
dark green ink, one inch in diameter, 
so that they are quickly discernible 
from all parts of the room. There 
are twenty-four cards, containing all 
number combinations from 1 to 10. 
Put up in a durable box. 





Price, per box, $0.75; mailing 
weight, 1 Ib. 3 oz. 


Economo Number Builder No. 1 


8281. A new number builder, printed on heavy manila tag stock, with large numerals 
in bold type. It contains a large quantity of numerals from 1 to 10 and supply of mathe- 
matical denominations. Put up in box made especially strong so that it will withstand 
constant handling. An exceptionally fine builder. 


Price, per box, $0.25; mailing weight, 7 02. 


Bradley’s Multiplication and Division Builder 


8283. A new builder which includes sixty examples in multiplication and s 
division. On one side of the card is a multiplication example and on the revers« 
division example. Printed on a very substantial tag stock. In strong box. 


Price, each, $0.25 





THE BRADLEY CATALOGUE is a complete hand-book of 
“Helps for Teachers” which should be in every schoolroom. !t 
describes in detail the Bradley primary devices, water colors 
and color materials, kindergarten supplies and books. 


SEND FOR IT TODAY 











MILTON BRADLEY CO. - SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
BOSTON - NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO: Thomas Charles Co., Agents KANSAS CITY: Hoover Bros., Agents 
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Historical accuracy, balance, perspective, abundant maps and illustrations 


Adopted in Vir- WEBSTER’S 
pinta os Meal EARLY EUROPEAN HISTORY 


Texts for the New MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


Social Science 
The standard two year course so generally used 


Course. throughout the country. 


Personality, sociological viewpoint, brilliant style, the human emphasis 





D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY, Publishers 
231-245 West 39th Street ‘3 New York City 











The Story of Mankind 


SCHOOL EDITION 
by 


HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 


“From a perusal of the volume one gets a vivid impression of all 
the most important happenings in the world since the earliest dawn up 
to our complex life of today. It is an enthralling story, of which no 
one should be ignorant.” 

Price: $2.20 
477 Pages Profusely Illustrated 


Write for Descriptive Circular 


The Macmillan Company 


New York Boston Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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Virginia Military 
Institute 


Lexington, Virginia 


Home Economics 


For the Eleme ntary Nchools 


The LATEST, SIMPLEST, oo - — 

BEST TEXTBOOK An institution combining technical 

is Prof. Mary L. Matthews’ new book a with military training and dis- 
cipline. 


ELEMENTARY , 
HOME ECONOMICS E. W. NICHOLS, Superintendent 


A real textbook in Sewing and Textiles, Foods Virgina y, - c. wie id Fann 
Pein Engravin: , XO Inc. 
ee ee! <a? @ aia vy es! “ ? +5: 








and Cookery, and the Care of the House. 


More than a hundred illustrations. Photo Engravers 
Abundant Laboratory Practice Richmond.Va. 
, 





Project Method P 
Fer Grades VII-VIII List price, $1.40 Special Rate on Annual Cuts 
Adopted as the exclusive basal text for Literature books by Waitman Barbe 
eaeane, Way nian ah Professor of English in West Virginia University 
GINTA, VIRGINIA and UTAH. Pee eee ee Library edition $1.50. 


Great Poems Interpreted, $2.00. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Publishers 


34 Beacon St., Boston 221 E. 20th St., Chicago 11-15 Union Square West tt New York City 





























= 


e * 
The Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute 
Hampton, Virginia 
COURSES OF NORMAL, AND OF COLLEGE GRADE. 

Agricultural School: standard four-year college course (of thirty-six months) 
to train teachers of agriculture, county agents, and farmers, leading to Bachelor of 
Science Degree in Agricultural Education; Business School: two-year course; Home- 
Economics School: two-year normal course, based on four-year secondary course, 
aims to train teachers of home economics, home-demonstration agents, and industrial 
supervising teachers, leading to Home-Economics Diploma; Normal School: (1 ) Col- 
legiate Normal, standard four-year college course, leading to Bachelor of Arts Degree 
in Education; (2) High-School Teachers’, two-year course of college professionalized 
subject-matter courses, leading to Normal-School Diploma and High-School Teaching 
Certificates; (3) Normal Professional, standard two-year normal course, aims to train 
teachers for elementary schools, leading to Normal Professional Certificate; (4) Ele- 
mentary Professional, one-year prescribed course, leading to Elementary Certificate; 
Trade School: two-year builders’ course, leading to Builders’ Diploma. 

SCHOOLS OF SECONDARY GRADE 

Academy: four-year secondary course, aims to prepare students for Agricul- 
tural School, Business School, Home-Economics School, and Normal School, lead- 
ing to Academic Diploma; Trade School: offers four-year courses in 11 trades: 
Automobile Mechanics; Blacksmithing; Bricklaying and Plastering; Cabinetmaking; 
Carpentry; Machine Work; Painting; Printing; Steamfitting and Plumbing; Tailor- 
ing; and Wheelwrighting and Blacksmithinz; and one-year courses in Blacksmithing, 
Shoe Repairing, House Painting and short courses in the Building Construction De- 
partment for those actively engaged in the building industry. 


JAMES EDGAR GREGG, Principal 
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WE BOAST 


‘Ghe 
AMERICAN CRAYON 
~ COMPANY - 


ESTABLISHED 1835 








SANDUSKY:-OHIO NEW YORK 





4 


The worlds largest 
makers of Crayons 





1 


> 


BUT NOT OF THIS 


s illustration shows our standing in comparison 
seven other nations in annual per capita fire loss. 
person in the United States pays more than 
as much as the combined amounts of one per- 
rom each of these seven countries. 








Waiter Color Painis 
& Allied Producis 


Vv 
Upon receipt of re quest 
we will send you book- 
let descriptive of any 
material in which you 


Our total loss for 1921 was $495,406,012. may be interested 


‘CLE JIM THE FIRE CHIEF used as a Sup- 
ntary Reader in your public schools will help 
luce this loss. Write us for a sample copy. 


The Southern Publishing Co. 











Dallas, Texas 




















Government and the People 
By JosepH RAGLAND LONG 
Professor of Constitutional Law, Washington and Lee University 


Just adopted for exclusive use as a basal text-book 
in Civies for all the public High Schools in Virginia 


What Teachers of Civics Are Saying About It 


A Few Representative Opinions 


“A very satisfactory book especially in its choice of material. For instance, I have recently 
worked up a lesson on currency and banking and of all Civics books I considered, I found yours 
gives the most inclusive account.” 

“Professor Long seems to have sensed, not on'y what young Americans should know about our 
government and its problems, but also what they want to know. Both photographic and drawn illus- 


trations are pertinent and timely and enchance the book’s value materially. The book is all ‘meat’.” 


“Excels every work in Civics I have yet seen, in giving the pupil a knowledge of government 
ind his relation to it. My Civics class was charg:d with a new magnetic charm for Civics and the 
study of Government.” 


Published by 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
597-599 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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Summer School Harrisonburg _ 
Fredericksburg Normal School | 


State Normal Harrisonburg, Va. 
Engaged in | 


——SS— 





HIGH SPOTS The Professional Training of Teachers | 
A 12 weeks school; spacious grounds; splendid for | 
grove; cool breezes; elevated on Marye’s = . 
Heights. Courses to complete elementary cer- Elementary Schools and High Schools 


tificate on old six weeks basis; full junior and 
senior normal quarters; courses for renewal of 
certificates ; special course in Tests and Meas- 
urements; other professional courses; new open 
air theatre; standard Athletic Field under con- 
struction. 


Special Smith-Hughes Home Economics De- 
partment (6 instructors, 135 students) for the 
preparation of teachers and specialists in Home 
Economics Fields. Four year college course | 
leading to the B. S. degree and the Professional 
Collegiate Certificate. | 
Observation and Practice Teaching Strong departments of Music and Expression. 
Winter enrollment limited to 450. 

Excellent dormitory accommodations for 400. | 
All these courses have College credit. Review Training school facilities for both City and 
Courses for first and second grade certificates Rural Teachers in Kindergartens, Elementary | 
also given. Grades, Junior High Schools (City and Rural) | 

and High Schools with model Smith-Hughes | 
Departments. 


School on Grounds 


Summer School Catalog Now Ready 





A. B. CHANDLER, Jr., President For further particulars, apply to | 
Fredericksburg, Va. SAMUEL P. DUKE, President 




















Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


The State Agricultural and Mechanical College 
All Courses Open Alike to Men and Women 


| 4 


Four-year courses, for high school graduates, leading to B. S. 
degree in Agriculture, Engineering, Science and Teacher-Training. 
Two-year courses a Pre-medical, Home Demonstration, Practical 
Agriculture, and Practical Mechanics. Short unit courses in agri- 
cultural branches and in printing (linotype). 


For catalog and full information, address: 





DEAN OF THE COLLEGE, V. P. I., Blacksburg, Va. 
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The College of 
William and Mary 


For Men and Women 


Is supported by the State of Virginia 
for the benefit of all the people. Here 
you may get the best possible training 
at the least possible cost. Open all the 


year. 


If you are interested in regular COL- 
LEGE COURSES leading to Bachelor or 


Master degrees, or 


SPECIAL COURSES in Teacher Train- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Medicine, Pre- 
Engineering, Law, Business Administra- 
tion, Commerce, Finance, etc., write for 
particulars to 


The College of William and Mary 


Williamsburg, Virginia 


H. L. Bainces, J. A. C. CHANDLER, 


Registrar President 











ADOPTED IN VIRGINIA 


Keep Well Stories 
for Little Folks 


by May_Fartnuoct Jones, M. D. 
for 3rd, 4th and 5th grades 


Considered the best method for 
teaching children the most import- 
ant truths of hygienic living and 
sanitation. Used extensively with 
excellent results as a basic text in 
Hygiene and Physiology, and as a 
supplementary reader. 


Also adopted in Mississippi, 
Georgia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and West Virginia. 


Inquiries solicited 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Philadelphia Atlanta Chicago London 
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UNIVERSITY of VIRGINIA 


EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 


Tuition in Academic Departments free to Vir- 
ginians. All expenses reduced to a minimum. 
Loan I-unds available. 


The following departments are represented: 

I. The College.—In the College, courses are 
offered in thirty or more subjects. By virtue of 
the elective system, the undergraduates can se- 
lect any one of a large number of liberal four- 
year courses, leading to a degree of Bachelor of 
\rts or (cultural) Bachelor of Science. 

Business and Commerce: A four-year program 
is offered in these subjects, leading to the degree 
of B. S. in Commerce. 

Fine Arts: Courses are offered in Art and 
Music; also a four-year course in Architecture, 
leading to the degree of B. S. in Architecture. 

Additional Vocational Degrees: Four - year 
courses are offered leading to the degrees of 
B. S. in Chemistry, B. S. in Biology, B. S. in 
Medicine, etc, 

Women are admitted as candidates for the 
above vocational degrees on special terms, 

II. Department of Graduate Studies. — This 
department offers opportunity for advanced in- 
struction in the subjects taught in the College. 
The degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master 
f Science, and Doctor of Philosophy. Open to 
men and women on same terms. 

Itl. Department of Engineering.— Five dis- 
tinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in 
Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and Chemi- 
cal Engineering and requiring for their comple- 


For further information concerning the admission for women, catalogue, announcements, etc., address: 


THE REGISTRAR, University, Virginia 


tion four years each. Open to women on special 
terms. 

IV. Department of Law.—The course covers 
three years of study. The entrance requirements 
include two years of College work. The Library 
facilities are excellent. Open to women on spe- 
cial terms. 

V. Department of Medicine.—The course is a 
four-year one. The University Hospital is owned 
and managed by the University; advantages are 
given students of this department usually en- 
joyed only by internes. Open to men and women 
on same terms. 

VI. Department of Education. — Courses are 
offered for the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Education. Graduate work for the Master's De- 
gree and the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
Women having credit for thirty session hours of 
academic work in a standard college admitted, 
providing they are twenty years of age. State 
teachers’ scholarships are available for men; 
loan funds for both men and women. 

VII. The Summer Quarter.— The Summer 
Quarter is divided into two terms of six weeks 
each and courses are offered for College credit. 
Degrees conferred for summer work on men and 
women. The Master's Degree may be obtained 
in three summer quarters. Courses are offered 
to meet entrance requirements or to absolve con- 
ditions. In addition to these, numerous courses 
are given for the professional training of ele- 
mentary teachers, high-school] principals, high- 
school teachers and school administrators. 
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The Big Value 
Song Book 


Golde Book ! 
FAVORITE | 
SONGS i 




















= —— : =| 
202 Songs 15 cents 


‘All with words and music 











Order from your regular 
school supply house 


Hall & McCreary Company 


CHICAGO 














Dustless Sweep 


Will eat the dust and the germ, if you 
will use just a handful or two before the 
broom when sweeping. It lays the dust, 
oils and polishes the floor, and keeps the 
germs and dust from flying in the air 
while sweeping. The cost is very small, 
$2.75 per 100 lbs. in 300-lb. barrels, 
f. o. b. Oxford, N. C., or we will pay the 
freight on two barrels or more. Guaran- 
teed to give entire satisfaction or no 
charge, or refund will be made. 


4 


Address 
Southern Floor Sweep 
Company 


P. O. Box 312 Oxford, N. C. 














The William 
Byrd Press 


Incorporated 


Quality Printers 
At Right Prices 





We Specialize on 


School Catalogues and 
College Annuals 





We Print Virginia Journal of Education 


ill sn 
1430-34 E. Franklin Street | 
Richmond, Va. 











DRAPER’S “SANITARY” 
Adjustable Window Shades 
Note the Good Points of Our 


DRAPER SHADES 
Reliable 
Adjustable 
Permanent 
Efficient 
Rapid 
Sanitary 
Handy 
Artistic 
Durable 
Essential 
Serviceable 





Please Send Us Your Inquiries 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 
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Professo 


w Peter Dykema for Junior Home Magazine 


Singing Games and Folk Dances 


joy 





e well chosen. 
the most effective in interesting the little folks. 

y, but not the overstimulating type. 
for the intimacy of the classroom or for smaller groups of 


alue of singing games, to teach children grace and rhythm 
lily movement, is recognized by all teachers. 
nat e — of the virile activity with which children abound. 
Therefore, they respond eagerly to singing games, for these are the 
ibod “a of social play plus the attraction of rhythm, which 
ngly appeals to children. 
( bia singing games records are a great help to the teacher. 
They are the simple ones that have proven 


Play is the 


They involve plenty 
The music is quiet and 


children. As examples of Columbia’s interest-arousing singing game 


ve suggest these three fine numbers: 


4 i 10-inch 75¢ 
by Vocal; (b) 
Beans and Bar- 
(d) 
Games) 


Vocal 

ige (a 
F nd Round the Village. 
l Orchestra. 


Folk [ 
inauguration 


by 


Day. 

ng 

000 
ro Hal 
Dance. 
3038 
Girls. 


Irish Jig) 
Scotch 
10-inch 
English 
Danish) 
10-inch 


lay’s t First of May. 


3047 


seods. 

il J. Sharp) 
ree—Hey, 
ntry Dance 


10-inch 


Mage or ( 


A-3063 10-inch 


ntry Dances) 


try Dances) 


076 10-inch 





Vocal; 


teaching 
hemselves are the very expression of the life of the people. 
Records are authoritative and genuine. 


Folk Dance Records 


Chimes of Dunkirk. 
(Swedish Dance) 

(Irish Dance) 

061 


Boys, 
(Cecil J. 


veler—White Cockade. 
S Mel s Reel—Hull s Victory. 


A-3149 10-inch 75¢ 
Did You Ever See a Lassie? 
(a) Voeal with Orchestra. 
Round Game. (b) Vocal with 
Orchestra. (Singing Games) 
The Mulberry Bush. (a) Vo- 
cal; (b) Orchestra. 
Ten Little Indians. 
cal with Orchestra. 

ing Games) 


(c) Vo- 
(Sing- 


result to the benefit of 


10-inch 75¢ 
Vocal ; 


A-3153 
1 See You. 
Orchestra. 
How-d’ye Do, My Partner. 
(Greeting and Meeting) 
Voeal and Orchestra. 

Skip to Ma Lou. (a) Vocal; 
(b) Orchestra, 
Swiss May Dance. 

Orchestra. 


(a) (b) 


Vocal and 


Sung by Bessie Calkins Shipman 
nces—The widespread introduction of Folk Dancing in American Schools 
of a movement that will 
t only do they afford the finest form of physical exercise, but there is 
ay to give boys and girls an understanding of character differences of 


every 


them the actual physical movements of their dances, 


Prince’s Band. 
Prince's Band. 
75¢ 
Prince’s Band. 
Prince’s Band. 
75¢ 


Irish Lilt. 
A 


Chicken Reel. 


Prince’s Band, 


(American Country Dance) 
Old Zip Coon, or Turkey in the Straw 
(American Country Dance) 
A-3077 


Columbia 


Prince’s Band 
Prince’s Band 
10-inch 75c 

Prince's Band 


Prince’s Band 


10-inch 75¢ 


Pop Goes the Weasel. 


Prince’s Band. 
75¢ 


(English Country A-3 
Hansel and Gretel. 

(Singing Game) 
Sandal Polka—Swiss May Dance 
Games) 


A-3080 


Prince’s Band. 

Up We Go. 
Sharp) 
Prince’s Band. 
75¢ 


(Singing 


Goddesses. 
Prince’s Band. 


Prince's Band. 
75¢ 


(American Country Dance) 
Jolly Is the Miller. 

(American Country Dance) 
078 10-inch 


(English Country Dance) 

Oranges and Lemons. 
(English Country Dance) 
A-3081 


Prince's Band 


Prince’s Band 
75¢ 


Prince’s Band 


Prince’s Band 


10-inch 75¢ 
Prince’s Band 


Prince’s Band 
10-inch 75¢ 


Educational Department 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
1819 Broadway, New York 








Special School Outfit 
Type D-2 and Pushmobile 
Reduced to $100 





Teachers who are unable to secure 
Columbia Educational Records from local 
Columbia Dealers may send orders direct 
to Educational Department, Columbia 
Graphophone Company, New York City. 











Send this coupon for free literature 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
1819 Broadway, New York 
Please send me the following literature: 
Folk Dances [1] 
Children’s Songs 


Singing Games [) 
Graded List of Records (-) 


Primary Records [} Grafonola Folder [1 


VJ EJune 
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Why pay the Middleman? 

Why pay Excessive Freight Rates? 
Buy Direct from Factory. 

Patronize a Southern Industry. 


SEMI-STEEL DESKS 


PRICES DELIVERED ANYWHERE IN VIRGINIA 
Singles. Doubles. 


Nos. 1 and 2 $6.50 $9.00 
Nos. 3 and 4 6.25 8.75 
Nos. 5 and 6 . 6.00 8.50 
Fronts, all sizes . S75 8.25 
Rears, all sizes... 5.25 7.75 
RECITATION —* \ll sizes, 4, 6 and 8 ft 

lon Per aie are eee : noes ~- ene? 
TABLET aa, E ich ; eee ; . . we 
Large Stock - Immediate Shipment 


Write for Our Catalogue of 
SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 


THE SOUTHERN 
DESK COMPANY 


HICKORY, N. C. 








IMMEDIATE ——— 














Shipment on Almost Every Type of School Desks 
That Is Why We Have Stocked 
OUR OWN RICHMOND WAREHOUSE 





The Theodor Kundtz Co. 


302 North 9th St. Richmond, Va. 





“<3 




















